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“Because I wasn’t sleeping well, 





my doctor started me on Postum” 


“TI was tired so much of the time...and yet, I slept poorly, I 

found I was edgy, food didn’t taste right. 

“T love coffee and I found the more tired, nervous and up- 
set I felt, the more coffee I drank. 

‘Finally, I went to the doctor and he pointed out that perhaps 
I was ‘over-coffeed’—getting too much caffein. He suggested a 
change—advised me to drink Postum instead because Postum’s 
100% caffein-free. 

““You know, Postum’s really good, doubly so because I sleep and 


1? 


feel so much better. My wife says I look and act younger, too! 





osTuM 
=z 1s 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods. 
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MARK OF THE HAWK moved me deeply! 


| hope many will see this picture for it conveys 
with great impact the reality of Christian love 
and the tremendous forces which it encounters. 


This tremendous message coupled with unusual 
entertainment interest presented with discernment 
and in beauty should impress all who see it. 


REV. GLENN W. MOORE D.D., SECRETARY 
GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
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AGAINST THE FLAME OF VOLE _ 


Lloyd co & Associates Present 
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SIDNEY POITIER JUANO HERNANDEZ: JOHN McINTIRE... 


Directed by MICHAEL AUDLEY Screenplay by H. KENN CARMICHAEL 


| Release 
Produced by LLOYD YOUNG A Lloyd Young & Associates Production A Universal- Internationa 
roduced by 
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You will 
"LIVE HAPPILY 
EVER AFTER!”... 


with j 


PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


Confidence in the future is yours; free- 
dom from re-investment worry ; assured 
safety of income; liberal returns; im- 
portant income tax savings; the good 
feeling of helping others—all these are 
yours when you buy PREBYTERIAN AN- 
NUITIES. 

Thousands of Presbyterians like 
yourself are today living longer, happier 
lives, with freedom from re-investment 
worries through their cooperation in 
this simple plan. 

Your heart, as well as your mind, 
guides you when you buy PRESBYTER- 
IAN ANNUITIES. While helping yourself 
to financial security and independence 
by using your money to earn a good 
return, at the same time your money 
helps further the work of the Church 
in the future. 

Find out how you too can benefit. 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


4 jecal fees—no medical examination—no age 
imit. 


income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue ¢« “A a] 


} am interested in Presbyterian Annuities as 
written by the—Boord of National Missions— 
Board of Foreign Missions and—Board of 
Christion Education. 


C) Please send me the free booklet telling 1 
whet percent income | will receive, my date | 
| 
1 


of birth being .. seunsgesansequmseusensvessunne 
month day year 
Name 
Address 
pana ““*_PL-3-22.58 


Our Surplus Food 


« ...The article by Mr. Proxmire /P.L., 
January 25, 1958] makes sense to me not 
as a Democrat or a Republican or even 
as an American; rather, it seems realistic 
to me as a Christian, which is far more 
important. . . . Certainly it is my moral 
duty as a citizen to be concerned and to 
seek to extend aid when that aid is avail- 
able. But the matter of most importance 
is my duty, obligation, and responsibility 
as a Christian to see that my neighbor 
and my brother—those who have been 
created by God just as surely as he cre- 
ated me—do not suffer and hunger be- 
cause of needless and heartless waste.... 

—Rosert L. WALLER 


Associate Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Anderson, Indiana 





«. . . Farmers are “good neighbors” by 
tradition, by conviction, and by prac- 
tice. (In 1946 one famous Iowa farmer— 
himself without a bathroom—contrib- 
uted a carload of corn to post-war Eu- 
ropean hunger sufferers. His picture 
made the cover of Time magazine. ) 

If farm food prices for what our own 
people consume could, somehow, be ar- 
bitrarily stabilized to the extent that 

| wages and industrial prices (autos and 
|steel) are stabilized by monopolistic 
| control, the individual farmer would be 
|happy indeed to give away his sur- 
plus. ... —Georce D. TayLor 

Stamford, New York 


“Never Underestimate the 
[Intellectual | Power of 
a Woman” 


« I am always proud of our PresByTE- 
|RtAN Lire when it makes its bi-weekly 
| appearance. I open it with the distinct 

understanding that the editors consider 
us readers to be people of intelligence, 
| willing to learn and to give sincere 

thought and interest to the problems of 

our world. 

Thanking you for not treating this 
housewife as though she had the limited 
|interests and intelligence of that much 
discussed twelve-to-fourteen-year-old 
| mind, —Mrs. J. A. Strom 
Douglas, Arizona 


Integration in the Pulpit 


« May I offer a suggestion. If Presbyte- 
rian ministers would from time to time, 
in the spirit of the Master, exchange 
pulpits with some of their brethren of 
different their this 





color from own, 


SOUNDING BOARD 


would be one small way of practi F 
well as preaching integration. 

—HERBERT Boorn § 

Los Angeles, 


Reply to Mr. Curtis 


« Lhad to smile when I read Mr. G 
letter in the Sounding Board of the 
ruary 8 issue. After all, it is only 
1400 years since his Anglo-Saxon-C¢ 
Scandinavian-Dutch ancestors upset 
status quo in Europe. At that time 
decent Roman family would ce 
have nothing to do with such un 
heathens—except, of course, hire 
as soldiers. 

Considering the acceleration in t 
portation and communication, 
shouldn't take our presently dispar 
groups one tenth that long to becom 
accepted part of society. 

Incidentally, I too am a descend 
of the Angles, Saxons, Celts, and 


Germanic tribes. —Mrs. H. G. Stew 
Shawano, Wi 


More on the Pastor’s Wife 


« I read the article “Don’t Pity | 
Pastor's Wife,” by Elisabeth D. Da 
[P.L., January 11, 1958], with inte 
and not a little pride in being infon 
that ministers are in the forefront « 
kind of last-ditch stand for the 
ego. 

But one thing bothers me: the pict 
of the minister today is one of a haras 
and frantic man, a harried adminis 
tor, a man who has a family he does 
know, a man who dashes in for aq 
snack (oh, my aching ulcer) and is 
again to battle with the ladies of 
building committee over the color 
draperies in the church parlor. Tre 
this picture is, I am more bothered 
the fact that throughout the church! 
picture is not only accepted as right, 
because of it the minister is held up 
a selfless man whose every busy mo 
is the epitome of the Christian life. 

If our world is to find salvation 
Christ through the church . . . the 
will not be because hyper-active m 
who readily admit they haven't er 
a solid book in Bible or theology 
years, build great and efficient inst 
tions; but because there are men 
women who are willing to stand ap 
for a moment from the frenzy of our 
and point beyond all human activity 
God's activity. —Earv Crt 

Minister, Endeavor Prociytovion ql 
MICaLO, 
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= family Devotions - Bible Reading - Prayer 


e .... three worthy objectives 
and a ready aide 


Mr. 
of the 
only ah 
Kon-Ce 
* UPSEo you wish to encourage Bible reading ? 
t time 
! certs 
h uncapr congregation ? 








§ your church interested in family devotions? 














Would you like to stimulate the prayer life of 


hire ¢ fost churches and church members will answer these 
tions with a positive “Yes.” But frequently they do 
n in tw know how to achieve these goals effectively. 


ation Tut Upper Room offers valuable assistance toward all 


ispar of these great objectives — family devotions, Bible 
-COme@ding and prayer. 


Bilere, in the use of this daily devotional guide, lies the 
Cscend 






» you need. Family devotions are easy to start and to 

and duct, by reading aloud to the family group the devo- 
STEWER. for each day. Thousands of homes have used THE 
; Whether Room to start this family custom. The homes of 






All who get Tue Upper Room 
are encouraged to read the Bible, 
through the Scripture in each day's 


sete : devotions and through the daily Bible readings suggested. 
church members can use it just as effectively. s , — — | 

Prayer life is stimulated by the short prayers which are a part 
of each day’s worship. 
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| 
>; i , | 
ity | By furnishing THe Uprer Room, your church goes inio every 
| 
. Dot home six times a year, expressing concern for the spiritual welfare 






























































1 inte of the family and reminding them each day of the church and the | 
infom pastor. 
ront We invite you and your church to make use of THE 
he 4 Uprer Room in your ministry. Mail the coupon below 
| for full information, sample copy, etc., TODAY 
e pict 
haras 
‘ 
minist —_ ta —— 
dos@ Wh ? aie : : 
1q at Is The Upper Room? 36 Editions e Circulation 3,000,000 e 29 Languages 
; Daily devotions for each bi-monthly ; i . 
nd if issue of Tue Upper Room are written The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
s of by Christians of all evangelical de- 
cole nominations, all walks of life, and 1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 
from many countries. Over 70,000 
= — use THe Upper Room in F ie EE Sample copy of 
erec their ministry. 
x THE UPPER ROOM 
rch In many communities . . . through 
im hospitals, infirmaries, hotels, motels ‘ a : : : 

ght, Tue roun ote po ag Ae THe Uprer Room, 1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee 
dup to the unchurched, the sick and 


noma afflicted. Through the Braille edition Please send me a free sample copy of Tue Uprer Room. 


life and talking books, these same daily 
devotions are provided for the blind. 
ition § Distribution in the armed services is 
Maintained through the Chaplains. 
Tue Upper Room, available in 29 
languages, is truly world-wide in its 
influence and helpfulness. 









Enter my order for_____copies of each issue. 
(7¢ each in lots of 10 or more to one address.) 
Begin my subscription to THe Upper Room with the current 
issue. (Individual subscriptions, by mail, $1.00 a year, 3 years 
for $2.00, cash with order.) 
Send me information about furnishing THe Upper Room to 
—__Service Men_____the blind_______ho spita ls 

motels and hotels. 
Information on how I can use Tue Upper Room to develop 
habits of daily Bible reading, daily prayer and daily devotions 
among the people of my church. 
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THE 
PURPOSE 
OF 

MAN 


by Glenn Warner Moore 
Secretary, General Council 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


Adapted from an address delivered at the 1958 meeting of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men 


fp most profound statement made about man is { 
in the answer to the first question of the Westm; 
Catechism: “Man’s chief end is to glorify God.” This 
bold affirmation, and to accept it as true completely 
forms a man’s aims, his actions, his satisfaction, his 
standing of and effectiveness in life. We cannot under 
this life except in relation to ultimate destiny. The outs 
ing illustration of perfect mankind is Jesus Christ. No; 
description ever has surpassed the perfection of his ; 
hood. No one has ever conceived of a better life. His 4 
characteristic was his purpose of glorifying God. This 
his Father’s world. He was serving his Father’s pun 
He trusted God. Since men were God’s children of creaj 
Jesus was filled with compassion for the needs of men 
believed that he served God when he ministered to 
needs. 

During the Constitutional Convention of 1787, w 
state jealousies and individual interests threatened to & 
any plan in the wrangling of delegates in bitter debate 
aged Benjamin Franklin arose to say: “God governs iy 
affairs of men. In this situation of this assembly, gro 
as it were in the dark to find political truth, and scarce 
to distinguish it when presented to us; how has it happe 
sir, that we have not thought of humbly applying to 
Father of Lights to illumine our understanding?” 

One hundred seventy years later we should ask ours 
the same question. Why do we not humbly apply to 
Father of us all to seek to discover his will in matters o 
daily, political, business, and social life? Why do we 
strive more earnestly to make the church a fellowshi 
committed persons seeking to know God’s will and 
placing the following of that revelation above every ol 
lovalty? 

We need to stop trying to line up the church “on 
side” and turn to it as a place in which men may cons 
tiously search for God’s will for men in such practical i 
as right to work, freedom, and political platforms. Ins 
of that we now tend to say, “We know more than am 
else about such things. Let the church keep out.” 

The result is to live in compartments of life—one spiri 
and one secular. When we are humble enough to truly: 
to discover God’s will instead of asserting our own, 
divided lives will become whole again. 

Such humility—born of seeking to glorify God a 
every other purpose—will increase our faithfulness in ¢ 
service to God and in participation in his church. Prog 
is not built upon the spectacular but upon the regular 
tivities of life. 

The effectiveness of the Christian church, therefore, 
be exactly as strong or as weak as the daily witnes 
Christian men and women in their regular vocatit 
relationships. Why does not the church influence the 
munity more? Because church members in communit 
lationships fail to think of themselves as Christians 
thereby making Christian principles govern all other 
tionships. 

This is a time for us to emphasize the universal chara 
of Christian concepts, and to induce a humble reve 
for the Eternal. No man is above this—in humility let 
make his chief purpose to glorify God, to which the « 
chism adds: “and to enjoy him forever.” 
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In the COVER photograph, Alice 
Martin helps her husband, Moderator 
Harold Martin, in packing for another 
of the trips that will rack up something 
like 100,000 miles of travel during his 
moderatorial year (See story, page 9). 


An authority on the history of the 
Bible, Edwin A. R. Rumball-Petre, 
writes: “The oldest printed book, the 
best printed book, and the most printed 
book is the Bible. The greatest price 
ever paid for a book was paid for a 
Bible. The book which has been trans- 
lated into most languages is the Bible. 
The book which has been sold and given 
away more than any other is the Bible.” 

These facts are evidence of a more 
important truth, that the Bible has been 
a greater influence in a larger number 
of human lives than any other book. All 
of us in the church acknowledge the 
unique position of the Bible among all 
books. Yet its very greatness may hold 
some of us at an awe-struck distance. 
Those who call the Bible the most 
bought and least read among books may 
be too close to the truth for our com- 
fort. 

Though no infallible yardstick, a quiz 
may give us a rough idea of where we 
are placed as students of the Bible. 
Junior-high students found the test on 
page 18 difficult. Adults are invited to 
test their memories. 


Whether one comes out high, low, or 
middling in this résumé of Bible facts, 
his understanding of the great themes 
of the Scriptures will be deepened by 
the special (April 5) issue on the Bible. 
“God's Search for Man” is being written 
by Dr. J. Carter Swaim, a Presbyterian 
minister and executive director of the 
Department of English Bible of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. Out of a 
lifetime of experience in Biblical studies, 
Dr. Swaim writes about what the Bible 
really is (and is not). He tells how, and 
at what price, the English translations 
now in wide use have come to us. He 
helps us to pick out the central message 
running through the many books of the 
Bible, and makes practical suggestions 
for reading these books. The text will 
be liberally illustrated with pictures 
from rare and beautiful manuscripts. 
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MEDITATION by Walter D. Cavert 
Amazed and Afraid 


Jesus was walking ahead of them; and 
they were amazed, and those who fol- 
lowed were afraid. (Mark 10:32) 


esus and his disciples were going to 

Jerusalem. The Savior set his face 
steadfastly toward the goal of his jour- 
ney and strode ahead. The disciples 
lagged behind and, as they followed, 
were filled with amazement and fear. 

Doubtless this was not the first time 
the disciples were afraid. When they 
first accepted the invitation to follow 
Jesus, they did so with enthusiasm and 
delight. They rejoiced in being the com- 
panions of such a person. But as their 
experience with him increased, they be- 
came concerned over the final outcome 
of their association. Now they were dis- 
turbed and tempted to turn back in dis- 
may. 

Probably our experience has not been 
far different from that of the first dis- 
ciples. Most of us joined the church in 
our youth, No one made fun of us. Our 
parents were pleased, and others com- 
mended us. But as we go forward in the 
Christian life and face what it means to 
be a Christian in the world today, we are 
disturbed at this Christ who is always 
ahead of us. Where we first followed in 
joy, we now draw back in fear. 

For one thing, we are staggered by 
Jesus’ ethical standards. Like the dis- 
ciples who had been brought up on the 
Ten Commandments, many of us in- 
herited a conception of the good life 
which was largely negative. We thought 
goodness was refraining from evil. 

Jesus’ demands, however, are positive 
and dynamic. He insists that a man must 
be judged by his motives rather than his 
external conduct. He must forgive those 
who wrong him and endlessly return 
good for evil. We cry out that this is too 
hard, forgetting that a Christian is sup- 
posed to have in his heart the grace of 
God which enables him to do the impos- 
sible. 

Another source of apprehension arises 
from Jesus’ emphasis on the universal 
love of God for all mankind. The Jewish 
people thought themselves especially 
chosen by God and unique objects of 
his favor. So they despised the Samari- 
tans and hated the Romans. Not until 
Peter received a special revelation from 
God that there was nothing common or 
unclean, could he accept the idea that a 
Roman centurion might be worthy to 


become a member of the Christia 
lowship. 

We too have difficulty in bel 
that all men are the same in the sig 
God. We may applaud the words 4 
uted to Abraham Lincoln: “The 
prefers the common-looking pe 
That is the reason he makes so my 
them.” But we may be frightened 
idea that God actually loves pg 
who are shabby or of another co 
least as much as he does us. By 
right do we consider ourselves ¢ 
favorites and deny equal status to 
who are different? 

What frightens the followers of} 
most, however, is the prospect 
cross. The disciples expected Jesus; 
a conquering messiah who would 
them from the Roman yoke. But 
approached Jerusalem he began ty 
about being killed. The Twelve 
not understand how a messiah coulf 
his victory from a cross. 

Neither can we. Always we che 
the illusion that there must be some¢ 
way to change the world. We hopet 
it by our money, our power, our og 
zational genius, or our scientific ki 
how. Now God is forcing us to see 
saving the world is a costly enter 
that brings us face to face with Cali 

There is a mystery about the ¢ 
which we can never fully fathom, 
there is one aspect of its meaning 
is unmistakably plain. The cross is 
the disciple as well as for his Lord 
any man would come after me,” 
Jesus, “let him deny himself and tak 
his cross daily and follow me.” 

The cross, as interpreted by Jes 
not our personal sorrow or handicap 
the burden caused by the sin and s 
ing of mankind. Christ asks us to 
come his co-workers and shoulder 
him the load. 

Quentin Hogg, who built the ! 
technic Institute in London as af 
where poor boys could get an educa 
was asked how much it cost to de 
such an institution. “Only the life} 
of one man,” he replied. That is al 
the price of ayy triumphant work. 

Jesus is always ahead of us and is 
leading toward Calvary. We may 
frightened at what this means for us 
the church, but let us pray for cow 
and faith to follow. The signposts o 
centuries still point toward the cros 
the wisdom and power of God. 
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Med, is to survey the world and the church. 


Busy Year 


for “Looking Eagle” 


As «Mr. Presbyterian,” 


Moderator Martin visits churches on three continents 


Photographs and text by Cart G. Karscu 








Silhouetted by plane window, Moderator Harold R. Martin reviews next day’s appointments. 


terian Church. “Doc,” as he is called in Bloomington, credits 
his church staff with enabling him to be absent for long 
periods. He keeps up with his mail, which is forwarded 
together with a list of persons who are ill. “Nowadays I 
make my hospital calls by mail instead of a visit,” he says. 

Among the mementos of his year as Moderator, Dr. Mar- 


HE Presbyterians of Pine Ridge, South Dakota, who 

are also members of the Dakota Indian tribe, last fall 

gave Moderator Harold R. Martin a name that’s stuck. 
honor of his visit to their church, they named him 
mblee Wakita” or “Looking Eagle.” As Moderator, said 
hosts, he is chief of the birds, an eagle; his job, they 
tin has an Indian peace pipe (unsmoked), a Texas hat, a 
barometer, and a key to the city of Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey. His observations of churches on three continents 
afford him a perspective of Christianity he freely concedes 
could not have been found in Bloomington, or any one city. 
Already he has been telling his own congregation, and 
others, of the devotion exhibited by Christians overseas, “In 
Korea, I saw churches filled not only Sunday morning and 
Sunday evening but at daybreak throughout the week.” 

In little more than two months, Moderator Martin will 
relinquish his role as “Mr. Presbyterian.” On his return to 
the pulpit of Second Church, however, he hopes to retain 
his “eagle’s viewpoint.” 


ince his election in May in Omaha, Dr. Martin has 
hted briefly in many cities of the United States as well 
he Orient, Alaska, and South America. By the time the 
eral Assembly begins in Pittsburgh, May 27, he should 
¢ traveled more than 100,000 miles. Moreover, he will 
¢ addressed some 200 audiences and given “words of 
“me” at countless receptions. Dr. Martin’s wife, Alice, 
ompanied him overseas, is so familiar with his addresses, 
8, “I could be his prompter.” 

Vecasionally, Dr. Martin touches down in the medium- 
tcity of Bloomington, Illinois, where for twenty-eight 
ts he has been pastor of 2,200-member Second Presby- 
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Dr. Martin ladles gravy onto wife’s mashed potatoes Mrs. Martin hears husband tell of trip to Far East chu 
at cafeteria-style dinner at First Church, Indianap- Accepting Indianapolis engagement reduced three-day rest 
olis. She has accompanied him on half his travels. home to one, but he prefers not to decline _ invitatio 


Busy Year for “Looking Eagle’ —Time out 


Grandchildren Elaine (left) and Leone Dyer hear “Bapoo” (Dr. Martin) explain pictures made on trip through Philippine 
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t greetings slow Dr. Martin’s pace along Bloomington’s Associate pastor and son-in-law John S. Shew points 
in street. At left are Henry W. Capen, church treasurer, and out fixtures and furnishings added to new church 
rt P. Tate, a trustee. Elder P. A. Washburn is at right. parlor since Dr. Martin’s last visit to Bloomington. 


not time off 


his church office, Dr. Martin maps cross-country journeys with secretary Grace Stappenbeck and elder Russell Palmer. 





HOW TO UNDERSTAND 


MIRACLES 


«Magic is a human fantasy—dangerous, if 


not absurd. Miracle is God himself act- 


ing—God at work to redeem human life 


Nowadays everything wonderful is called a miracle 
—everything, it would appear, except those events 
described as miracles in the Bible. We hear a great 
deal about the miracle of birth, the miracle of growth, 
the miracle of spring, the miracle of healing, the miracle 
of the beauty of the dew upon the grass. At the same 
time, the miracles that Scripture says that Jesus did 
have been so downgraded that we hesitate to believe 
in them at all unless we can “explain” them. 

The modern “miracles” referred to above have to do 
with natural phenomena, and sometimes (for example, 
in the case of the “miracle drugs” discovered by scien- 
tists) with human achievements. This use, or misuse, 
of the term is very different from what the Bible means 
by miracles. A miracle in the Bible is an event that is 
not within the normal chain of causes and effects. It is 
an event that cannot be explained by anything short of 
the direct intervention of God himself, bringing about 
some result that could not normally have been ex- 
pected. This applies even to such an occurrence as the 
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BY NorMAN F. LANGFORD 


east wind that drove back the sea and let the Israel 
escape from Egypt. The writer of the account telk 
that God himself had intervened: “The Lord drove 
sea back by a strong east wind” (Exodus 14:21). 
out this special action, no way of escape from 
Egyptians could have been anticipated. This is 
what we have in mind when we speak of the “ 

of spring.” 

Perhaps a bad conscience in part accounts for' 
habit of calling so many things miraculous when 
really mean that they are simply wonderful. For‘ 
cannot read much of the Bible, especially the 
Testament, without coming upon miracle stories. 7 
life and substance goes out of such stories when 
insist on being incredulous about anything a sciet 
cannot see as part of natural law. So we grope aro 
for a stopgap—for something both natural and 
derous, like birth or growth, that we are not emh 
rassed to call a “miracle.” In that way we too @# 
believe in miracles without violating common 
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THE RAISING OF LAZARUS, Etching by Rembrandt (1606-1669 ) 


the other hand, to believe in the miracles of the 
ble seems to defy all that science has taught us about 
reliable universe. It defies, furthermore, any the- 
ical notions we may have formed about God work- 
g through natural law and not otherwise. 


me blind alleys 
So acute is the difficulty for many a person that no 
d of theories have been devised in order to get 
und the problem of the Biblical miracles. The 
mplest solution is just to say that no miracle ever 
ured at all. However, as this wipes out so much 
the Scriptural record (in particular, important sec- 
of the Gospels), not many Christians are pre- 
ed to treat the Bible quite so rudely. 
Various less radical approaches have been proposed. 
e would say that Jesus performed his acts of heal- 
B by the power of suggestion; that what happened 
due to a change in the sick person’s state of mind. 
his is made more plausible by what doctors have since 
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learned about the way our mental attitude affects state 
of health. (This theory, of course, is only applicable to 
miracles of healing, and it is recognized that the Bible 
records many other kinds of miracles as well.) 

It has also been suggested that ancient people, less 
observant than we, jumped to conclusions that would 
have been seen as unwarranted had all the facts been 
known. For example, some would say that Lazarus was 
not dead at all, but only in a trance, and that the dis- 
ciples mistook his condition for actual death. (See John, 
ch. II.) 

Still another view is that incidents which were not 
in themselves especially remarkable were magnified as 
they were told by word of mouth in the years before 
the Gospels were written. The stories grew until these 
events came to be considered supernatural, and by the 
time the Gospel writers went to work, such occur- 
rences were ready to appear as full-blown miracles. 

Another opinion is that Jesus, in his superior wisdom, 
applied higher laws of nature as yet undiscovered by 
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HOW TO UNDERSTAND 
MIRACLES 


lesser men. Exponents of this view often 
go on to predict that in time to come 
these higher be generally 
known, so that Jesus’ miracles cannot 
only be reproduced but even surpassed. 
The wonders of modern medicine are 
sometimes pointed to as evidence that 


laws will 


mankind is advancing toward the pow- 
ers displayed in Jesus. 


Why the alleys are blind 

In evaluating these and similar views, 
we should keep in mind that such the- 
ories are mainly designed to explain 
Jesus’ mighty works, and tend to ignore 
the miracles of the Old Testament. This 
implies that only the miracle stories of 
the Gospels are to be taken seriously at 
all; and although these miracles are un- 
doubtedly the most numerous and sig- 
nificant, we shall have to inquire later on 
if the Biblical idea of a miracle, wher- 
ever it appears, is not intended to repre- 
sent something of vast importance for 
our understanding of the whole of Scrip- 
ture. 

At all events, the fatal weakness in 
every method of rationalizing the mir- 
acles is the underlying assumption that 
the Biblical writers did not know what 
they were talking about. Now although 
it was no doubt easier to accept miracles 
before scientific ways of thinking had 
gained so firm a hold on the human 
mind, ancient writers did not need to be 
instructed in modern science to discern 
that many of the events they recorded 
were contrary to natural law. Put more 
bluntly, the reason the Biblical writers 
emphasize the miracles is precisely that 
these things did not, in their opinion, 
come to pass through purely natural 
causes, If anything is obvious, it is that 
the Scriptural writers believed that very 
extraordinary things had occurred. The 
authors of the four Gospels would cer- 
tainly have quickly lost their interest in 
Jesus’ acts of healing if they had sup- 
posed for a moment that what such acts 
highlighted was merely the power of 
different 
kinds of explanations can be offered for 


Jesus’ personality. If several 
several different kinds of miracles, all of 
them quite easy to comprehend, there 
would have been little object in making 
much of the miracles at all. 

It is perfectly apparent that these 
writers thought they could not get the 
gospel message across without stressing 
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the miraculous. Even if we choose to 
think that these ancient authors were 
mistaken, it is at least reasonable to 
ask why miracles loom so large in the 
Biblical story. What did the writers 
think the miracles meant? What were 
they trying to say to us through empha- 
sizing the miracles? Before we explain 
the miracles away on the ground that 
people of Biblical times were simply 
ignorant of natural laws, and a bit super- 
stitious in the bargain, it would be wise 
to look more closely at the Bible's point 
of view. 

Before we can hope to get to the 
bottom of this matter, there is one com- 
mon source of confusion that must be 
cleared away. This is the habit of re- 
garding the miracles as identical with 
magic, and thus out of place in a mod- 
ern man’s view of what is possible in 
our universe. The truth of the matter 
is that miracles and magic have nothing 
in common. For magic, if there were any 
such thing, would claim to be a kind of 
occult or mystic science that students 
of the subject could learn to practice by 
their own resources, A Biblical miracle, 
on the other hand, is not controlled. or 
in any sense done, by any man; it is an 
unexpected act of God. 


Magie’s ageless lure 

Until fairly recent times the idea of 
magic has fascinated the human mind. 
Even today it can hardly be said that 


this preoccupation with supernatural 
matters is a thing of the past. It certainly 
lives on in fairv tales and ghost stories, 
and most of us take a childlike delight 
in the uncanny. During World War TI, 
there was an immense spread of super- 
stitious cults of the verv kind that the 
Bible 


Teacup readers and crvstal-gazers did a 


would) most roundly condemn. 
land-office business among people who 
naturally wondered what the future held 
for them. In England, with many fam- 
ilies mourning their dead. spiritualism 
enjoved a new burst of popularity in the 
war years. Astrologers have never lacked 
a following for their peculiar “science.” 

All this would get short shrift from 
the standpoint of the Bible. To bring 
back the spirits of the dead was by Bib- 
lical standards a forbidden art—witness 
the witch of Endor! (The story is found 
in I Samuel, ch. 28.) Whatever the Bible 
means by miracles, it is certainly not 
suggesting a practice of black arts 
known only to the initiated, A significant 
story is to be found in Luke 11:14-23. 
We are told that Jesus was casting out a 


demon from a man who was dumb. See- 


ing Jesus cast out devils, his enemig 
whispered it about that he was in league 
with the devil—in effect, practicing some 
species of black magic. To his foes, it ap. 
pearel that Jesus was guilty of witch. 
craft; Jesus heatedly replied that he was 
working, not with, but against the devil 
So far from trying to disturb men by 
bringing anything sinister into their 
lives, he was bringing the power of the 
good God into the world to set thing 
right. “But if it is by the finger of God 
that I cast out demons, then the king 
dom of God has come upon you”(Luke 
11:20). Jesus is “a strong man” (see ty. 
21-22), overcoming the power of evil in 
every form that it takes. 

This power, the power of Christ, js 
not an occult art. It is the very power of 
God breaking into human life. Christ’ 
works represented the strength of the 
Creator God, who made the creation 
good to begin with and in Jesus was at 
work to make it good again. In Jesus, no 
one less than God himself had taken: 
strong hand in human affairs. 

Here we are in a different world ¢ 
thought from that of magic. Magic is 
human fantasy—dangerous, if not ab 
surd. Miracle is God himself acting- 
God at work to redeem human life. Thus 
the point about a miracle is not that it 
is an example of tampering with super 
natural forces, which may or may not 
exist. The point about a miracle is thatit 
is what God does. It is a free act of God, 
who is free to act according to his own 
will, It is an act of the same God who in 
the beginning said “Let there be light’ 
and light appeared; and who, in Jesus 
said to the blind, with equal effective 
ness, “See!” and they saw again. 


This “interrupted” life 

It was suggested at the beginning that 
the miracles are a stumbling block to 
modern men because we have learned 
to think of life as a chain of causes and 
effects, In other words, we know that 
every ordinary event must have some 
rational cause. Conversely, every cause 
may be expected to have some under 
standable effect. All this is true of life 
as we know it. 

But the very point of the miracles is 
that thev interrupt life as we know it 
and give it either a new turn or a prom 
ise of some outcome different from what 
we would anticipate. That is the Bibles 
viewpoint as to miracles, and that is why 
the Bible makes so much of them, Some 
thing breaks in, at least momentarily, t 
transform the world. The so-called “ex 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Through their church, 
2,800 Presbyterians 
jn Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 
are aware of 
the needs of their 
neighbors in the 
Philadelphia area and on 


the other side of the earth 


A 
Witness 
to 
Suburbia 


by James W. Hoffman 
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Bryn Mawr’s emphasis on music begins with 25-voice youth 
choir which sings regularly at the 9:30 worship service. 


Goop many of the newer members of Bryn Mawr Pres- 

byterian Church, on Philadelphia’s Main Line, joined 

the congregation in the teeth of advice from ‘their friends. 

“You'll have to be there for fifty years,"one woman was 

warned, “before they'll let you wash dishes.” Others were 
told things like the following: 

“Let's face it, you don’t have enough money to run with 
that crowd—all debutantes and the Hunt Club set.” 

“Place like that, they live in their own little world; the 
Main Line’s not only the hub of the universe, but the only 
part of it worth bothering with.” 

A collection of such remarks made to people who joined 
the church would comprise an informal summary of the 
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A Witness to Suburbia contTInuep 















































the driver of this relic, the girl a 
father, “Who is that?” 

“That is Walter Franklin,” he 
swered blandly, “Chairman of the} 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad.” 

Although Bryn Mawr. Chure 
more wealthy adherents than mos 
gregations, calling it a “rich” q 


Church, Although there are plenty of 
Ivy League products in the congrega- 
tion, the most exalted lay position, clerk 
of session, is held by the graduate of a 
state college. One of the leaders in the 
Women’s Association lives with her hus- 
band and six children in a one-bathroom 
house. One of the elders of the church is 


charges levelled at large, long-estab- 
lished suburban churches by a number 
of ecclesiastical critics. These churches, 
it is held, tend to be isolationist vis-a-vis 
the denominational bodies whose names 
they bear, and uninterested in the world 
at large. They are niggardly in giving, 
ingrown and snobbish. 
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Without raising the question of how a gardener. Any of the Fireside Forums _ would obscure certain facts in thei” - 
faithfully these generalizations may ap- —Monday evening Bible-study groups cial picture. For one thing, the da * 
ply to the hundreds of large suburban that gather in members’ homes—may _ past when a handful of well-heeled 

orin 


ilies could be counted on to fool 
bill; the largest single pledge last ne 
year was $5,000. And of the ne ” 
quarter-of-a-million annual budget’ 
than 1% per cent is income frome we 
ments. Of course, the actual incon” " 
members are not recorded, but q ertic 
officials estimate that the Bryn } a 
congregation has twice as many fall, - 
with incomes less than $10,000 aya “ 
those with more. ae 
Perhaps more noteworthy than sa 
Mawr’s wealth in dollars is its ie 
quota of highly trained minds. oe 
are eighty-one physicians in the - 
gation, and thirty persons holding‘ 3 : 
doctorate degrees. Among the educ wd 
at Bryn Mawr Church are Robe — 
Johnson, president of Temple Un ps 
sity; James Creese, president of Dj. i 
Institute; Leslie Severinghouse, } Se 
master at Haverford School; Robe b 
Clothier, president emeritus of Ru a 
University; Margaret Speer, heat r 
tress of the Shipley School (daughil, ni 
Robert E. Speer, once secretary d tif 
Board of Foreign Missions); F ‘a y 
Wood, professor of medicine at the Ee 
versity of Pennsylvania Medical * 
and Joseph Sloan, director of the ar a 
partment at Bryn Mawr College. 
Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Ch 
comprises about 2,800 members, ! 
ministers, and a minister emer 


meet one week before blazing logs in 
the library of a twentieth-century pal- 
ace, and the next week in a small apart- 
ment with no fireplace at all. 

One thing the Main Line myth doesn’t 
take account of is the long Philadelphia 
tradition of inconspicuous consumption. 
Watch Bryn Mawr elders or deacons 
gathering for a meeting, and unless you 


Protestant churches in America, the edi- 
tors of PresBYTERIAN Lire believe that 
it may be helpful to demonstrate that 
a big suburban church doesn’t have to 
be that way, that it is possible for a “suc- 
cessful” church in “the better” suburbs 
to be a real church as well. As an ex- 
ample, we have selected one of the 
Presbyterian churches in this category 
known to be doing a creditable job, 
eighty-five-vear-old Bryn Mawr Presby- 
terian Church in suburban Philadelphia. 
Whether Bryn Mawr is typical or excep- 
tional among large suburban congrega- 
tions could be determined only by a 
complex and lengthy survey covering 
churches of several denominations in 
many parts of the country. 

In a special sense, the people of Bryn 
Mawr Church live in two worlds at 
once, First there’s the Main Line, a 
twenty-mile string of suburban towns 
stretched along the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad between Phila- 
delphia and Paoli. 

Then there’s the Main Line myth, the 
widespread hazy impression that links 
this area with Park Avenue, Nob Hill, 
and Westchester as bastions of wealth 
and privilege, with a fixed policy of 
keeping newcomers in their place. Like 
most myths, this one has its roots in a 
less glamorous, more complicated re- 
ality. 





“In my 21 years at Bryn Mawr,” says Dr. 
Rex S. Clements, “no one had told me 
what to preach...or what not to preach.” 


know enough about fabrics to pick out 
the two-hundred-dollar suits, you won't 
know which are the millionaire indus- 
trialists, which the teachers with maybe 
$8,000 a year. A Bryn Mawr man who, 
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The way of life depicted in The Phil- 
adelphia Story and Kitty Foyle—thirty- 
room mansions with stables and six-car 
garages and a platoon of servants—is not 
an imaginary picture. But it is more true 
to the reality of thirty years ago than to 
Main Line life today. And among the 
quarter of a million people who live 
within reach of the Paoli local, there are 
many who are very far from being rich, 
a few who are downright poor. 

No perceptive person would deny 
that there are social distinctions on the 
Main Line (or, for that matter, in any 
community in America). But those who 
think that these lines are neatly and 
rigidly drawn would have a hard time 
disentangling them in the Bryn Mawr 
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what with one interest and another, 
could lay his hands on seventy million 
dollars has his wife drive him to the sta- 
tion every morning just as if he couldn't 
hire enough chauffeurs to transport a 
regiment. 

One Sunday morning not so long ago 
the teenage daughter of an elder in the 
church was badgering her dad about 
their two-year-old car, It was disgrace- 
ful, she said, an officer of the church 
looking as though he couldn't afford a 
new car. Well, he couldn't, insisted her 
father as they pulled into a space in the 
church parking lot. A moment later a 
well seasoned Dodge, looking all of its 
eight years of service, pulled up next to 
them. Looking with adolescent scorn at 


eighty-seven-vear-old Dr. 
Mutch, who remains close to the d 
and is still occasionally called up 
conduct weddings, funerals, and 4 





special services. Since 1937 the # 


minister has been Dr, Rex Sto 
Clements; assisting him are the R 
end Harold T. Smith, and the Reve 
Goldwin S. Pollard, Later this yeat 
other minister, Ralph B. Hindman, 
tor from 1931 to 1958 of the | 
member First Presbyterian Church, 
falo, will join the Bryn Mawr stall 
church conducts two worship s 
(combined attendance averages 5 
cent of membership) and two echt 


school sess‘ons every Sunday mom 
The church school has 167 teachers 
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dministrators and 1,400 students. 
Through the week there is a full com- 
Nement of organizational meetings and 


% he 


thet ther activities. There is a twenty-four- 

zmber session, a twenty-one-member 

ne liaconate, and a twelve-member board 

a trustees. The Woman’s Association 
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the ame’ eighteen circles and 760 members; 
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ihe Seventy-niners, a social-and-service 
Jub, numbers 150 married couples; the 
‘orinthians, 150 single adults between 
e ages of twenty and thirty. 

Much of the recent history of America 
an be read in the story of Brvn Mawr 
hurch. It was founded in 1873, largely 
by farming. self-reliant families of no 
articular distinction. In the 80’s and 
i's well-to-do Philadelphians began 
building homes in the area, and this sec- 
ion of the Main Line began to assume 


Cay e characteristics that have brought it 
s fame. But it was still largely rural 
: a puntry. Former clerk of session C, Earl 
r Moore still remembers getting rides to 
el beighboring swimming holes on _ the 
, handlebars of the first minister’s bicvcle 
a for Dr. William Hamilton Miller 
ae wned nothing so grand as a horse and 
a buggv. 
: £D By the time Earl Moore had grown to 
je Banhood, Brvn Mawr had become the 
a | hurch of Philadelphia’s mighty names 
£ Ry 1 business, industrv, and finance. Rug- 
hed ed individualism was reflected in the 
hurch; Mr. Moore remembers that 
—_ here were certain leaders whose word 
Rages very nearly law. Such a combina- 
* thee for example, as Samuel Rea, presi- 
‘al Sa ent of the Pennsvlvania Railroad, and 
eel ohn Converse, president of Baldwin 
al ecomotive Company, was hardly to be 
; Ch rifled with. 
ve i Dut Bryn Mawr changed with the na- 
a ion. The Depression and the new tax 
And icture made inroads on the old ways. 
ee fr. Moore was ordained an elder in 
a 934, and in the succeeding vears, he 
: ry avs, the new era became established. 
re ‘Bere were no longer “leaders” in the 
a Id sense; now any elder’s views would 
he R fe weighed with respect, and a man 
_Pithout one gilt-edged security to rub 
—_ fainst another might carry the day. 
yen A Philadelphia story a la Hollywood 
ee Srelated by a woman now in middle- 
¥ h ge. In the early years of marriage, she 
“tal d her husband led the life of the Main 
= ine myth—plenty of money, endless 
: “a ktail parties, two daughters destined 
€S be debutantes. 
0 ch “Then we discovered that both my 
“a usband and I were alcoholics.” No mar- 
ches (Continued on page 35) 
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At impressive entrance to sanctuary, Dr. Clements greets worshipers after service. 
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At coffee hour, Mrs. Clements welcomes guests, makes new members feel at home. 
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COULD YOU PASS 
THIS JUNIOR HIGH BIBLE QUIZ 


HIRTY-FIVE boys and girls (average 
| pen 13), who have been in a Presby- 
terian church school for an average 
period of six years, found this quiz 
rather difficult. Nobody knew all the 
answers, and only 11% got a grade of 
75 or better. The median score was 48 
points. Not one knew the answer to 
question 18. 

Knowing many Biblical details is not, 
of course, the final measure of one’s un- 
derstanding of what the Bible is all 
about. But there are cardinal events, 
kev persons, and key places in the drama 
of redemption as it unfolds in the Bible. 

Here is a Bible quiz with no trick 
questions. The answers are on page 37. 
Score 3 points for each correct answer. 
Perfect score is 102. 

All set, boys and girls? Take this test 
vourself, then give it to your parents, 


and see how they score. 


Whether your score is 102 (perfect) 
or 15, you will want to read the April 
5 issue of PrespyTERIAN Lire, which 
will he devoted to the history, develop- 
ment, and use of the English Bible. Dr. 
]. Carter Swaim, Executive Director, 
Department of the English Bible, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, has pre- 
pared four basic essays: 

WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 

THE BIBLE IN ENGLISH 

THE MESSAGE OF THE BIBLE 

HOW TO READ THE BIBLE 
The text will be illustrated with pictures 
from historic and colorful editions of 
the Bible. 


@ LOCATING BIBLE PASSAGES 


Which of these... 
. The Ten Commandments 
2. The account of Creation 
. The Sermon on the Mount 
. The story of Pentecost 
5. The birth of Jesus 
. Jesus’ washing of the disciples’ feet 


These words... 

7. “God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten son. . . .” 

8. “Thou shalt have no other gods be- 
fore me... .” 

9. “In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.” 

. “Now faith is the substance of things 

hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen. 


@ PEOPLE AND HAPPENINGS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Which of these... is known as... 
11. Moses A. 
12. Abraham : B. 
13. Solomon - 
14. Saul / D. 
15. David ae 


Complete these sentences: 


is found in.. 
a 
—_ | 
Pa ie 

— | 

ae 
— 


Matthew 
Exodus 

Acts 

Genesis 

John 

are found in... 
__A. Hebrews 


__B. Genesis 


_—C. John 


—____D. Exodus 


Israel’s first king 

Musician, warrior, and king 
Law-giver 

Father of Israel 
Temple-builder 





16. Sold by his brothers into slavery, 
of great influence in Egypt. 
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Both Matthew and Luk 


rose to a positid 
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7. As a prophet of Israel, challenged the priests of Baal 
at Mt. Carmel. 
8. The walls of Jerusalem were rebuilt, after Israel’s return from Babylon, 


under the leadership of 





was married to... 
A. Boaz 
—____B. Abraham 
———s. Jacee 
—____D. David 
—___E. Moses 


hich of these women... 
9, Rachel 
“0. Zipporah 
Bl. Ruth 
2. Sarah 
23. Bathsheba 


PERSONS AND EVENTS 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


hoose the correct answer: 

24. The disciple who is commonly called “the doubter,” or “the doubting 
one,” was (A) James, (B) John, (C) Andrew, (D) Thomas. 

25. The man known as “the first Christian martyr” was (A) Barnabas, (B) 
Luke, (C) Stephen, (D) Joseph of Arimathea. 

26. A young minister to whom Paul addressed two of his letters was (A) 
John Mark, (B) Timothy, (C) Philemon, (D) James. 


occurred in these places... 
——_—_A. Jordan 

—____—B. Jerusalem 

____C. Calvary (Golgotha) 
—___—D. Near Damascus 


hich of these events... 
27. Jesus’ crucifixion 
28. Paul’s vision 
29. The Last Supper 
30. Jesus’ baptism 


ich woman .. . is remembered as... 
31. Mary Magdalene —___A. one raised from the dead 
32. Martha ____B. a “seller of purple” 
33, Lydia —__—C. one who was “cumbered with much serving” 
4. Dorcas —___,D. one who visited the empty tomb 


J 
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Here Are. 5 Ways 


THE FOUNDATION 
Can Serve You 


The Presbyterian Foundation, 
established in 1799 offers mem- 
bers and friends of the Church a 
number of methods of serving the 
giver as well as the Church. Here 
are five important services which 
the Foundation offers: — 


1. Outright gifts of money or 
securities 

2. Life Income Plan Gifts 

3. Bequests and Wills 

4. Annuities 

5. Gifts of Life Insurance 


If you have securities or other 
property on which there are un- 
realized profits, they can be given 
to the Foundation and thus save 
the tax on capital gains. All types 
of gifts give the donor spiritual 
satisfaction as well as practical 
advantages in estate and income 
taxes. For any and all of these 
methods the Foundation is ready 
to supply you with information. 
Fill out coupon and mail today. 


‘Te ure 


THE FOUNDATION 


of the Presbyterian Church aa 
U.S. A. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10 








Please send me without obligation 
booklets on “Concise Manual for Gifts 
and Bequests” and “Tax-Free Life 
Income Plan.” PL-41 


. Name 





Address. 





I was born 





(Day) (Month) (Year) 
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NEWS 





Churchmen Voice Support 
For U.S. Foreign Aid 


Last month, as the nation debated 
President Eisenhower's mutual aid pro- 
posals, churchmen joined political lead- 
ers in supporting nonmilitary assistance 
to overseas nations. Dr. Edwin T. Dahl- 
berg, president of the National Council 
of Churches, called for stepped-up aid 
to help disperse the misery which 
“hangs like a fog” over Africa and Asia. 

Speaking in Washington to the Con- 
ference on the Foreign Aspects of 
United States National Security, Dr. 
Dahlberg urged political parties to “rise 
above party alignments and provide for 
the basic needs of our own people and 
the world’s people.” 

While a program of mutual aid should 
not be considéred primarily as a weapon 
in the fight against Communism, it 
would “powerfully counteract the Com- 
munist thrust,” Dr. Dahlberg said. 

He termed mutual aid and economic 
assistance as “the greatest weapons of 
the Spirit that we could possibly use.” 
He noted that while many people have 
the mistaken idea that America is en- 
gaged in “a vast give-away program,” 
actually $402,000,000 of $3,766,000,- 
000 appropriated for the mutual secur- 
ity program in 1956-57 went for 
economic development and_ technical 
cooperation. The rest was allocated to 
direct military aid and defense support, 
he said. 

Dr. Dahlberg that 
technical assistance and economic aid 


also suggested 
“be completely disentangled from the 
military program, so that there can be 
an absolutely honest and accurate un- 
derstanding of what we are doing.” 
The Conference also heard an address 
by Rabbi Theodore L. Adams, president 
of the Svnagogue Council of America. 
“We have a lot of work to do at home,” 
Many 
gress, even though personally convinced 
of the benefits of international aid, “are 
afraid to vote for it because of the re- 
home who resent 


he declared members of Con- 


action of voters at 
gifts by America to foreign nations.” 
Auxiliary Bishop Fulton J. Sheen of 
New York told the Conference that the 
United States has a clear moral duty to 
aid the world’s underprivileged peoples, 
and the fullness 


“because the earth 
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thereof were made by God for all the 
peoples, and not for the privileged ad- 
vantage of a few.” He cautioned that 
“there is nothing in foreign aid by itself 
which makes it an effective weapon 
against Communism.” To seek to win 
friends through economic means alone 
would put America on the same basis 
of materialism as the Soviets, he said. 
He urged the government to make more 
use of Christian and Jewish organiza- 
tions in distributing foreign aid. 

Later, the General Board of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, meeting in 
New York, approved a resolution strong- 
ly supporting expanded nonmilitary aid 
programs and reciprocal foreign-trade 
agreements. 

In West Lafavette, Indiana, fourteen 
Purdue University chaplains of numer- 
ous faiths wrote the President, Secretary 
of State Dulles, and several legislators 
about “one-sided 
emphasis on defense.” “The mood of 
many is that [mutual aid] expenditure 
is give-away. We disagree. It is a vital 
aspect of ‘total defense,” said the stu- 
dent workers in a letter written by the 
Reverend H. Richard Rasmusson, min- 
ister of the University Presbyterian 
Church. 


to express concern 


Mark of the Hawk 
Opens in New York 


The title of a new motion picture— 
The Mark of the Hawk—went up in 
lights over Times Square, New York, 
early this month. At the Paramount the- 
ater, the first public 
showings of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions’ new feature-length film. (See P.L., 
Nov. 16, 1957, page 18.) 

One week later The Mark of the 
Hawk opened at the Broadway Capitol 
theater, Detroit. The film’s commercial 

Universal International, 
Michigan showings sched- 
cities 


audiences saw 


distributors, 
had 


uled, 


many 

and exhibitors in many 
across the nation were arranging for the 
picture. 

In addition to favorable advance no- 
tices in New York newspapers, The 
Mark of the Hawk already had one 
award to its credit. This month, Parents’ 
Magazine conferred its Family Merit 
Award on the film for its “stirring” act- 
ing and message. 


Benevolence Giving 
Doubles in Past Nine 

What is the significance of lag 
increase in giving to the wo 
work of the Presbyterian Chure 
box, February 8, page 18)? 

In reporting to members and 
of the church after this month’ 
York meeting of the General 
Council secretary Dr. Glenn W. 
said, “Once again the Presb 
Church U.S.A. has given tangib 
pression to the commitment of it 
bers ‘to sustain the ordinances 
Christian religion where they 
ready established, and to contrib 
their prayers, gifts, and personal 
to the extension of the Kingd 
Christ throughout the whole ez 

“It was reported to the Ma 
meeting of the General Counei 
$19,761,025 were contributed } 
churches for the general beneve 
program in 1957 with $1,668,672 in 
dition for world relief and our minis 
to servicemen. 

“This represents a doubling of 
benevolence budget since 1949 and 
increase of over $6,000,000 in the 
three vears. 

“The participation of member 
thousands of congregations, led by t 
officers, encouraged by their past 
with the guidance of the Depart 
Stewardship and Promotion 
strengthened by an increasing num 
of active Presbyterian men, prow 
this splendid accomplishment. It is 
the threshold of the still more subs 
tial advance which will result fro 
first years of the new United Pre 
rian Church in the U.S.A., as th 
denominations join forces in 
1958. 

“To all of this is added $4, 
separately contributed by the 
rian Women’s Organizations as 
ditional expression of support 
work administered by the three 
gram Boards. ; 

“It is appropriate for us, as 1 
of a fellowship in Christian se 
join in expressing gratitude to 
this voluntary outpouring of life 
sponse to his love, and in pra 
may be guided into ‘greater thing : 
these’ in the immediate years 2 
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A 


eran NCPM song leader James L. Harris of Syracuse, New York, leads men at luncheon during the eastern area meeting. 


esbyterian Men: 


Sr iM 


Time to “Put Up or Shut Up” 


There was a blizzard in New York. 
here were floods and a heat wave in 
past camento. There was a blizzard in 
tmenflchita. But through all the extremes 


of weather some 6,000 Presbyterian men 
from more than thirty states and several 
foreign countries assembled in February 
and early March for the tenth anniver- 


” a 


sary area meetings of the National Coun- 
cil of Presbyterian Men. 

The laymen, both United and U.S.A, 
Presbyterians, had gathered in New 
York’s major city, California’s capital, 
and Kansas’ southwestern metropolis to 
spend intensive “long” week-ends hearing 
and talking about their part in God's 


> 









ae 





NEWS: Presbyterian Men 


Kingdom. 

All in all. the some 6,000 men heard 
seventeen church, business, and political 
leaders give forty-three major addresses 
They than 
thirty-two hours in detailed, person-to- 


and sermons spent more 
person discussion of the Christian life. 
They sang more than forty-five hymns 
and songs, heard more than 200 amus- 
more than 23,000 


And in a wonderful and moving 


ing stories, and ate 
meals. 
way, they sang the Lord’s Praver, took 
Communion, and prayed together. 


Theme of the meetings was: “Into 





NCPM President Clarence McGuire addresses fellow dele- 
gates. He and United Presbyterian Men’s President Edward 
McKee of Des Moines, Iowa, shared the platform duties. 








Every City and Place,” taken from the 
Gospel of Luke. In their small “talk-it- 
over” sessions, the men gathered to an- 
swer questions like: “How would you 
distinguish a Christian family from any 
other family?” “Is there such a thing as 
a part-time Christian?” and “What is the 
mission of your congregation?” 
Devotions leader J. William Wim- 
berly, the tall, new pastor of Christ Pres- 
byterian Church, Madison, Wisconsin, 
laid the groundwork for the meetings the 
first morning. “The Christian faith,” 
said he, “grapples with the deep, dark 
impulses of our secret lives. ... [It] is 
concerned with the best and the worst 
in you. Christianity,” said Bill Wim- 


“W. Demme. 


| 
| 
| 


Busload of 38 men from Eugene, Oregon, arrives in Sacramento. Delegations at 
Wichita included 28 from Junction City, Kansas, 27 from Hobbs, New Mexico. 


22 
22 





Speaker Dr. Will W. Orr, president of Westminster Co 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, tells New York m 
“The power of God is always available for those who ask j 






Was 











berly, “is based on the question, “Do yp 
know Christ?’ . . . We instinctively reb 
against this... [but] victory is kno 
only in surrender to him.” tin, 

Dr. Shelby Rooks, the eloquent pasty yy, 
of New York’s 1,900-member St. Jamahy ay 
Presbyterian Church, laid it on the li 
with his keynote address. “It’s high tim 
we realized that too many of our vi 
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tories have been won by running away, 
he said. “The church often is prospering 
prs. 


us 
in the suburbs because, when the goin 
gets rough, it deserts the inner city. J§6od 


“We're trying to handle a big thing eve 
in a pathetically small way... . It's ngpert F 
that our reach exceeds our grasp, bil of 
that our grasp exceeds our reach. . ..” Ppbyte 


Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blalggpss. ' 
reminded the men that “The church mjget 0 
hm 
isec 
ne WO 


more than just a religious club. eve 
though most people think of the chu 
in this way in present-day society.” 
Dr. Hermann Morse, general se 
tary of the Board of National Missions yo 
told the men about a member who once b 
asked his pastor, ““Why do we nee@pd as 
more members? Our budget is fully subjfatior 
scribed.’ ical 
“This is the country club mentality, our 


mort 


said Dr. Morse. “When there are enougigman’s 
people to pay the bills, the membershiggket of 
is closed for fear that any more woulijemb! 
just clutter up the fairways on weeljfy wa 
ends.” The real purpose of the churches | 


said Hermann Morse, is “what it enable 
us to give to others.” 

Giving to others cannot be dont 
without love, said former Washingto 
Governor Arthur Langlie. “We wil 
never get anywhere until we learnt 
love people, not to exploit them or u# 
them to protect us.... When we lov 
God we do things... [but] God neve 
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tion president Arthur Langlie enjoys a comment on 
evening address at New York. This is the third year 














a Washington’s former Governor has talked to NCPM. 

‘Do yo 

ly rev Chicago News 

kno Coverage of the tenth anniversary 
ting of Presbyterian Men, held 

' pas week end in Chicago, Illinois, 

- Jame appear in the next issue of 

he litiespyTERIAN LIFE. 

th tim 

ur Vic 

away 

perin bd us to love him without loving 

goings.” 

ity. ffeod has given us more faith than 


- thin ever use,” said thirty-two-year-old 
bert H. Meneilly, boyish-looking pas- 
of 3,200-member Village United 
sbyterian Church in Prairie Village, 
sas. “The question is not “Where do 

















get more faith?’—we already have it.” 
h must be instructed, nurtured, and 
‘ised in order to become effective. 
be wonderful thing about faith is that 
more you use what you have, the 
e you will have,” he said. 

0 be religious, to have faith, to be 
das such cannot be the means of 
ition for anybody,” Western Theo- 
ical Seminary President Clifford 
ur stated; “God is not the object 
an's religious activity, but man the 
t of God’s gracious actions.” Former 
mbly Moderator Barbour said, “The 
mY Way we are going to get anything 
eis to stay with God day in and day 
.week after week, as long as we live.” 
Yhen we decide to strengthen our 


domi, what then? Men’s President 
gtoemrence McGuire was blunt. “Some of 
wit may not like me when I get 


n tfwgh,” the friendly, informal church- 

from Kansas City said, “but we've 
love to stop talking in platitudes and get 
ev the action level.... We've got to 
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quit telling and start selling.” 

“What have you done personally in 
the past year about race, nationalism, 
delinquency, Communism, the world’s 
unconverted peoples?” overseas general 
secretary Charles T. Leber asked the 
Presbyterian Men. “The day calls for 
men of vision and men of courage... . 
We must be ‘tall’ with understanding, 
love, and insight.” 

Past Men’s President Lem T. Jones 
put it this way: “The most powerful 
instrumentality of our time is a fellow- 
ship of committed, consecrated men 
around a central sovereign authority. . . . 
Christ.” John Sutherland Bonnell, pastor 
of Fifth Avenue Church, New York, de- 





Keynote speaker Dr. Shelby Rooks answers a question after 
his sum-up sermon concluding Wichita meeting. The New 
York pastor also gave opening address at Chicago last week. 


clared flatly, “The spirit of Christ reach- 
ing down into every area of our national 
life through our lay people could bring 
the Kingdom of God to our stricken 
earth with a suddenness and power that 
would be the wonder of the world.” 

Keynoter Shelby Rooks, in summing 
up the events which brought the 6,000 
area-meeting men together, said, “This 
is the time for all of us—regardless of 
church or race—to put up or shut up.” 
After ten years of steady growth, the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men 
was ready for its anniversary meeting 
in Chicago with a hopeful maturity be- 
coming to one of Protestantism’s young- 
est movements. 





Ed Smith, Texas Men’s president (left), presents NCPM executive secretary Paul 
Moser with mounted set of golden spurs. Moser was made honorary Texan at Wichita. 
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NEWS 


New Trouble Reported 
By Colombia Protestants 


For several months now, the religious 
situation in the South American repub- 
lic of Colombia has been relatively quiet 
as far as Protestants have been con- 
cerned. 

The last reported incidents were the 
explosion of a bomb inside a Protestant 
chapel on October 3, 1957, and the mur- 
der of a Protestant lavman (see P.L., 
Nov. 30, 1957). 

The Evangelical Confederation of Co- 
lombia, representing most Protestant 
groups in the country, was hopeful, ac- 
cording to recent reports, that Protes- 
tants would have some relief from almost 
ten vears of persecution and discrimina- 
tion. 

Last month, however, the Confedera- 
tion announced that it had learned of 
two new cases of trouble in mountain- 
ous south-central Colombia. 

At four o'clock on Sunday morning, 
February 9, a charge of dynamite ex- 
ploded in the doorway of the house in 
Supia, state of Caldas, where American 
missionary Miss Janette E. Troyer re- 
sided. Although the explosion took place 
only five feet from where Miss Trover 
was sleeping, neither she nor a Colom- 
bian woman and a child who were sleep- 
ing in the same room were injured. 
Considerable damage was done to the 
house, however. The explosion was pre- 
ceded by the violent preaching of the 
local Roman Catholic priest, who said 


that Miss Trover must be killed or 
driven from the town. 
On Sunday, February 16, Military 


Mayor Lopez, of Villarrica, state of To- 
lima, issued an order closing the Presby- 
the Colegio 
He claimed 
that he had received his orders from the 


terian school. known as 


Americano, of that town. 


Ministry of Education in Bogota, the na- 
tion’s capital. 

The school was founded in 1934 by 
Presbyterian worker Mrs. Viola Warner 
Ruiz, but during these past few years 
has been unable to function because of 
the upset political situation in the area. 
This vear it was reorganized under the 
direction of Presbyterian worker Lo- 
rentz D. Emery. 

Since children of Protestants are not 
accepted in Villarrica’s public-school 
system, which enrolls less than half of 
the township's school-age children, the 
closing of the Presbyterian school leaves 
the ninetv-one children enrolled without 


opportunity to learn to read and write. 
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@ A Missionary's Dream Realized— 


New Plows for 


~ American agricultural engineer, 
A who has spent his life helping 
farmers in India increase their food pro- 
duction, has returned home temporarily. 
Mason Vaugh, Presbyterian missionary- 
professor at Allahabad Agricultural In- 
stitute in northern India, is touring the 
United States seeking $100,000 for cap- 
ital investment in the farm-implement 
factory he built as an adjunct to the In- 
stitute. The factory, a profit-making 
venture, helps support the Institute and 
pioneers in the development of more ef- 
fective farm implements for India’s fifty- 
million farmers. 

Mason Vaugh was reared on a farm 
in the Ozark countrv near Flat River, 
Missouri. He first thought about becom- 
ing a missionary when he was a college 
sophomore. He soon gave up the idea 
he he “couldn't 
preach.” Then a fellow student, the son 


because, as said, 
of his pastor, told him about the need for 
agricultural Vaugh took 
two vears of graduate work in agricul- 
tural engineering. In 1921 the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Foreign Missions sent him 
and his bride to Allahabad Agricultural 
Institute. There he developed an engi- 
neering department. In his spare time 
Mason harbored If he 
could change the old wooden plows, 
which farmers in India have been using 
for thousands of years, he could change 
their fields, their crop yields, their 
homes, and the men themselves. 

The native plow merely digs a little 
trough. Then the farmer plows the same 
field crosswise, then cornerwise, arid so 


missionaries. 


another idea. 





Mason 
Vaugh is now remaking India’s farms. 


Reared on a Missouri farm, 









India’s Farmers 
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“a> BS 
Shabash plow, invented by Vaugh, is 
used by of fa 





many thousands 






on, for eight or ten times. He cam 
even do that until the rains start. 
makes the seeding late. The old p 
can’t turn under any cover crops, so 
land becomes poorer all the time. 1 
wooden plow lasts only about six ye 
then the farmer with little capital has 





new 

neeril 
in the 
them 
other 
















An 

buy a new one and start all over ag a 
4 

Mason Vaugh looked at Indian agri ak I 





ture and observed, “It’s good to eam¢ 
bread by the sweat of our brows, | 
let's have sweat in moderation.” 

He often said to his students, “The 
only one place for the old wooden ph 
That place is a museum.” 

Someone might ask, “Why not fil 
ship full of plows from the Alabamaa 
ton fields and give them to the people 
India?” There are two answers. 
plows must be the kind that the Indi 
farmer is able to use, and that his ox 
can pull. 

Professor Vaugh built his “Engine 
ing Workshop” for his laboratory : 
began experimenting with differe 
types of plows. He finally develo 
what was called the “Wah Wah ph 
It has a long wooden beam and a 
moldboard, It has attachments that ¢ 
be put on to make ridges, pulverize 
soil, or drill in the grain. But this pre 
too complicated for the average fam 
so Vaugh tried again. 

He next made the “Shabash plow, 
single instrument instead of a set 
next made the two plows entirely 
steel, with six-inch and eight-inch 
toms. For this he has all the att 
ments. 

Soon orders began coming in for 
son Vaugh’s plows at the rate of al 
100 a month. Now they are stepped 
to many times this number, 
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Vaugh is also making pumps for irri- 
ation, fans for winnowing grain, post- 
hole diggers, hoes, rakes, sickles, and 
wen yokes for oxen. 

With this new equipment the average 
indian farmer can now cultivate ten-to- 
twelve acres a year, working a ten-hour 
day. This is twice what he formerly cul- 
Hvated. What this might do for the 
Mandard of living of the fifty million 
farmers in India can hardly be over- 














sti a. 

The demand for Vaugh’s implements 
greased so rapidly that he had to or- 
nize a separate factory to manufac- 
» them. Funds were provided by the 
Rockefeller Foundation to buy the land 
and the buildings. Farmers in Indiana, 
trough the “Christian Rural Overseas 
Program” (C.R.O.P.), have helped him 
equip his new factory. 

Vaugh is continuing his research for 
new tools and new designs. His engi- 
Boeering students are as much interested 
in the project as he is, and he expects 
them to establish similar factories in 
















other sections of India. 


An American farmer with a tractor 
*T nd a three-bottom plow may want to 
agm sk Professor Vaugh why he sticks to 
©’ auch small equipment. His answer 
WS, i would be, “It must suit the soil and the 
E cops, the draft animals available, the 
The habits of work of the people, and the re- 
nn pl pair facilities.” 

8 In explaining the proposed use of the 
ot fi $100,000 he is seeking, Vaugh empha- 
uma CH izes that the money is to be used as 
eople working capital in the implement fac- 
'S: "Bory. It will not subsidize the manufac- 
ine ture of plows, nor will any plows be 
iis o 








given away. “Indian farmers,” he says, 
_ Bare able and willing to pay full price 
10H for our implements.” —RaLpH FELTON 
ry a 
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A machine-screw press cuts and shapes 
farm-tool parts at Vaugh’s factory. 
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THE TRUE STORY 
of 
THREE 
KOREAN 
WAIFS 


















Their father was employed as a laborer carrying coal to the piers in Pusan. 


It was difficult to support his wife and four children, so his wife helped as a 





peddler. They lived in a wretched hut, but ate fairly regularly. Then tuber- 







culosis struck the father and he was confined to his bed. The money the 






mother made went for medicine. There was little left for food. Sang Dol, 





the oldest boy, with his little sister, carrying a sack, picked up pieces of coal 







dropped around the railroad. This they sold to buy a few vegetables, the 







cheapest food available. They did their best but could not save their father 
who died on November 20, 1957. They lost even their humble hut and had no 


place to live. The mother, with her youngest child on her back, left one 







morning seeking work. She and the baby have never been heard from since. 





Now Sang Dol, accompanied by the two younger children, continues the work 






of picking up pieces of coal. They are homeless, schoolless and always hungry. 






The story of these three waifs can be repeated hundreds of times in South 






Korea today. Such children can be “adopted” and given food, shelter, educa- 





tion and—love. The cost to the contributor is the same in all of the countries 


listed below—$10.00 a month. The 















For Information Write: child’s name, address, picture and story 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHRISTIAN 
CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 

I wish to “adopt” a boy.......... RES 
eee 
(Name Country) 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
icetabesibbiee first month.................. Please 
send me the ¢child’s name; story, ad- 
dress and picture. I understand that 
I can correspond with the child. Also, 
that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. 










is furnished the donor. The donor also 











can correspond with the “adopted” child. 







Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated 
in 1938 with its 264 affiliated orphanage- 
schools in 34 countries, is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization in. 
the world. It serves 25,000,000 meals a 
year. It is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration of the U.S. Gewernment. It is ex- 
perienced, economical and conscientious, 




































I cannot “adopt” a child but want COUNTRIES: 
to help by giving $...............-.cc-ccosscseeeoes Austria, Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, 
Please send me further information. | Finland, France, Free China, Greece, Hong 
SE ees. Fo) eae & Bs Kong, India, Indochina, Ind ia, Iran, 
Address Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lap- 
=i a RR 8 Bia oe Bins Bel N eS bok land, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 
ae SIE AI a aE SF V4) | . | Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
SEALE... eeseecesseesesseeseereesesseeseesneenesvesceeeesereeeeee | Sytia, United States, West Germany, Ameri- 
Gifts of any amount are welcome. can Indians or the greatest need. 





Gifts are deductible from income tax. 
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ATIONAL COEDUCATI LLEGES MEN’ LL ati 
Cc tati tstandin East - 
Coes reputation as an cutstenaing | PARK COLLEGE | LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 2x tre 
poe A px set in AP eo i electrical, Industrial, 1 \ 
ee: ee See ae eee Presbyterian. Founded in 1875. anical. Metallurgical Engineering. 5-y ‘ 
dent activities. B.A.. and B.M. | Coeducational. Vigorous Liberal Arts Curricu- | {ional Affairs. Guy a “school « of in 
(Bachelor of Music) Degrees. Air | jum. Fully accredited. International student - . 7 


Force ROTC. Four year teaching program for grade, 
high school. Five year special certificates in music, 
physical education. Affiliated with the Presbyterian 


Church T' 
COE COLLEGE 


WwW R I T E Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Director of 
Admissions. 





HANOVER COLLEGE “felons 


Superior in beauty of location, new buildings, now. 
me of students, staff qualifications. Donors add $65 
year to the value for which each student bag 
First qualified applicants—100 women, 140 men— 
admitted each year. Total enrollment 750. 





ILLINOIS COLLEGE Highest 


accreditation. 

Phi Beta Kappa Cheese. Graduates enter - 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry, so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions. 
Moderate costs. Beautifu a dormitories. Write: 
IMimois College, . Jacksonville, Mlinois 





JAMESTOWN COLLEGE Jenn Dencte 


Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 
Education, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training, 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 
buildings. Write President Edwin H. Rian. 





LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Distinctive 4-year liberal arts college. Suburban 
location on Lake Michigan. Admission by “reach: 


Boards. Strong preparation in the sciences, teac 
ing, bus. admin.. ne arts, pre- professional. 
PL, Lake Forest College, ‘orest, Mlinois. 


body. Distinctive program in Christian atmos- 
phere developing responsible ——— Per- 
sonal counseling. Twenty minutes from Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


Robert E. Long, President, Parkville, Missouri 
TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive, Presbyterian College, Lae me 
1794. Near Great Smokies. Fully accredited. 

and B.S egrees. Wholesome "christian atmos- 
a Cosmopolitan st student body. M Moderate costs. 
terian- 


ULSA  cafssirrestyterian- 


7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 
ae business, music, law, grad- 
uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 
ters, doctor of education degrees. 
Excellent faculty, small classes, 
fine buildings, modern aoe 
beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


WRITE Sanicsions Tulse 4, Oklohoma 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


A United Presbyterian, 4-yr. co-ed, fully gocontis, 

ispere Arts College of a students. Degree: 

B.S S. in Educ., B. B.M.Ed., M.S = Educ. 

ag of Pittgbureh, aad 1852. 
President, Wilmingt 
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STUDENT TOUR 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 


Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
| | and high school), business administration, 
ine ism. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 





STUDENT AIR TOUR, LATIN AND 
SOUTH AMERICA. Six hours credit in 


Government. June 16-July 17. Fly to ex- 
citing cities in 10 countries. On-the-spot 
study. $1495. Sponsored by co-educational 


Trinity of Texas. Write for tour schedule, 


T 
Y 


also summer school cat- 


INITY alogue: Trinity Univer- 


sity, San Antonio, 
Texas. 










MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liber- 
al arts college of 700 students emphasizing high 
scholarship. low expenses. positive Christian train- 


ing. Extensive student- me hy oy Write Presi- 
dent Raiph Waldo Licyd, Maryville, Tenn. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 








MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Accredited. Christian Educ. curriculum. American 
Humanics & 3-2 eg programs. Teacher 
training. Pre-prof. course rts. music, drama 
Yr. exp. Men $1076. Women $111 Summer term 
™. Earte Collins, “inorshalt: Mo. 





MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre- professional, eg Business 
Administration y 
Secondary Education. 

w Di of d, Ohio 








New C 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR 


Cc ILLE GE Academic excellence. Christian em- 

phasis. Moderate charges. Summer 
p< ne aa College ‘Credit — 
Land Dp. Lowls C. LaMotte, President, Box . 
Maxton, North Carotina. 
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WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
BEAVER COLLEGE fissbyterian 


professional curricula. B.A., B.S., Cr BFA 

grees. Strong academic program. Christian en 

ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre 

ue campus twenty minutes from —_—— 
Admissions 


Jenkintown, Pa. § 






























arshi 70-acre campus. Established 
Wileon College, Box L, Chambersbu 
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ner 
A two-year t th 
lege for w al 
Ten miles fm 
Boston in } ac 
urban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational and gen@rc¢) 
courses. Three-year nursing program leading 
A.S. degree and R.N. Campus and recreational! fac] the 
ties are available for summer conferences. Write§ _,, 
catalog. nS. 
Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 66, Massac' C 0 
LINDENWOOD COLLEGE Fr 
A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1 eno 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. De 
For catalog and information write F. L. ca Ni 
Ph.D., President, St. Charlies, Missouri. 
WILSON COLLEGE a 
A. B. Liberal Arts and Sciences. High Standag¥© 
Prgesyterien. Individualized programs. Career c thre 
Schof hofarsh Elementary, high school teacher es 








BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
BLAIR ACADEMY —— ..A,5°%° 


Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small classes. 


ful college re ation. Wide choice of sports 
activities. s-oqupoed campus an northw 

New Jersey near laware ws ‘a 

James Howard, Box 75, irstown, - ( 





CARSON LONG Military School. 


the whole a weg gy 4 a, spirin 
How to lea: ow to labo w to live 


pee yy ‘ond _ 122nd ghey of havonaer 
4s, 


Overall charges $1275. 


ee. | B Bloomfield, Pennsytv 











HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


CHARLES E. ELLIS SCHOOL 


Girls, grades 6-12. MSA accredited. College pre 
ory, art, music, home ec., sec’). Smal! classes. 
ance. 300-acre < campus, modern atone balding 
een Phila. Sports, Riding, Gym. Est. 1910 

° - 





Offers new program: Education plus 
Interneship. Next class will enroll in 
September, 1958. Two years Basic 


Arnold E. took Ph.D., Pres. 
| for 


LANKENAU Pre-school through bleh 


Fully accredited. Thoroueh preparation for c 
Pay - courses. = enenes. usic, drama, s 
lew dormitory. 22-acre estate. M 
rate. Lotheras. Est. 1890. Catalog. GE 8-61 
3213 W. School House Lane, Philadelphia a4, 





Nursing Education; One year In- 
terneship. For information write: Di- 
rector of Admissions, 1743 West 





CAMP DIRECTORY 













MUSIC at CAMP SOLITUDE 


Lake Placid, N. Y. Protestant, Co-ed. Ages Py 
Beginners and advanced. Voice, piano, band & 
instrs. Superv. practice. Land & water sports. Ci 
log. ‘arsity 





Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 


. 256 
° Princeton, N. J. WA 4-5981. 
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difference, if any, is there be- 
2 commercial promising a cure 
{ blood and one recommending 
sional dose of religion to pep up 
fooping spirits? 

little, said some of the speakers 
month’s annual meeting of the 
b] Council of Churches’ Broad- 
and Film Commission in New 
he most likely difference, they 
_is that the tonic ad will be the 
teresting. 

church’s message cannot be 
wed and delivered” like a com- 
). Dr. Truman B. Douglass of the 
bgational Board of Home Missions 
true sense of the gospel must be 
ed without being garbled in the 









—— church has a program because 
it it is,” he continued, “It goes into 
iid telling of man’s reconciliation 
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=F Commission’s executive director, 
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Board Revises 
Mission-School Program 


Changes in the education patterns of 
some southern and southwestern states 
brought about a revision of the Board of 
National Missions’ secondary-school 
program last month. 

The Board voted to concentrate high- 
school programs at Menaul School in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, and at 
Boggs Academy, Keysville, Georgia. 

New buildings will be erected at both 
campuses for the expanded programs. 
At present a three-year high school, 
Menaul enrolls 150 students. Enroll- 
ment at Boggs, which has _ seventh- 
through-twelfth-grade classes, is 114. 

Two boarding schools—Allison-James, 
a junior high in Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
and Harbison Junior College, in Irmo, 
South Carolina—will be closed. Day- 
school programs in Ranchos of Taos, 
Chacon, and Dixon, New Mexico, are to 
be ended. 

Also to be closed is the Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, unit of Ming Quong Home. 

The changes follow recommendations 
made by an eight-member study com- 
mittee, which is surveying. some fifty- 
five institutions in the United States, 
Alaska, and the West Indies. 

The decision to consolidate mission 
high-school classes in the Southeast re- 
flects in part the rising cost of school 
operation, according to the Board. It 
will be possible to provide a more varied 
general and vocational curriculum un- 
der one roof. Moreover, part of the 
funds channeled into the Harbison 
Junior College unit are slated for use as 
college scholarships for area students. 

The development of eight-grade pub- 
lic schools in the mountains of northern 
New Mexico, which Allison-James has 
traditionally served, enables young 
teenagers to complete their grade-school 
education while they live at home. 


The Blind Need More 
Religious Literature 


A plea for increased support to meet 
the growing demand by the blind for 





religious literature was voiced last | 


month by Dr. Dwight C. Smith, general 
secretary of the John Milton Society for 


the Blind. The agency is sponsored by | 


nearly sixty Protestant denominations, 
Dr. Smith told the Society’s annual 

meeting that last year the agency dis- 

tributed more than 83,000 pieces of 


Braille devotional literature in sixty-four | 





ARCHITECT: Ewing Stiffler, Denver, Colo. 


Your church, too, 
can afford a spire 
crafted by Overly 


The day of economical, long lasting 
spires is here. Evidence of this is the 
striking 35’ spire on Corona Presby- 
terian Church, Denver, Colo. To in- 
sure permanence and minimize costs, 
it was entirely prefabricated in alumi- 
num. @ We have crafted hundreds of 
ageless spires in this manner — why 
not yours? Terms can be arranged. 
Write today for our brochure. 


OVERLY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. PL-1 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 








Country Club Living at Its Best in 


FLORIDA 


Retirement, Investment or Live Year ’round 


Tee & Green Estates 


Punta Gorda, Florida's Newest Community 


Lot Minimum 75’ x 100’ 


$795 


@ WO INTEREST @ NO STATE INCOME TAX 
© NO CLOSING COSTS ©@ $5,000 HOMESTEAD TAX 
© NO CARRYING CHARGES EXEMPTION 

@ FREE TITLE INSURANCE © 10 ACRE PARK FOR 

© 20%, DOWN EXCLUSIVE USE OF 
. 
° 


FROM UP 


3 YEARS TO PAY RESIDENTS ONLY 
30 DAY MONEY-BACK @ PICNIC GROUNDS AND 








GUARANTEE BEACH (WORK NOW IN 
@ WARRANTY DEED PROGRESS) 
© NO HIDDEN CHARGES ®@ ADJOINING 18 HOLE 
@ ROADS TO BE BLACK- GOLF COURSE 

TOP PAVED @ MINUTES FROM SCHOOLS, 
©@ IDEAL CLIMATE 73° YEAR CHURCHES, SHOPPING, 

ROUND TEMPERATURE EVERYTHING 
peoor ee — 
| TEE & GREEN ESTATES | 
| 927 Lincoln Road, Miami Beach, Florida ] 
| Please send me a FREE brochure and com- | 
| plete information. No obligation of course! | 
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OE —— 
| city _—— STATE | 
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FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 











vy direct from 
Monufacturer 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 





urch, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
d in this modern, F< ding Pedestal ) 
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“Table. Write for catalog and special 


Banquet 
| Eee Co., 64 Church St., 


Colfax, lowa 











IDEAL PROFIT ITEM FOR ORGANIZATIONS 


NEW self cleaning 
RUBBER ‘ese 


SCOURING 
se 2 3=—S PAD 






everyone. 
Repest sles geercates 
steady profits. 







DEPARTMENT ECN-2 
WATERTOWN, WN. Y. 

















Spread the GOOD eager of the 
LORD! Paste gummed labels read- 
ing either JESUS —_—, CHRIST 
'S THE ANSWER. J&S NEVER 
FAILS, or GOD ANS ‘swens PRAYER. 
on your letters, packages, books. checks, etc. 500 
abels per set. 25c. Or, FIVE sets only $1.00——FREE 
miniature Bible with $1.00 order. Order NOW 


Western Stationery Ce., Dept. 401, Topeka, Kansas 
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countries—compared with 76,300 pieces 
in 1956. 

He also reported that nearly 47,000 
religious recordings were distributed in 
1957. Included in this total were 40,000 
records sent with the quarterly John 
Milton Talking Book Magazine. The 
magazines, each consisting of two rec- 
ords with religious material and music 
for those who cannot read Braille, are 
sent free to blind persons in thirty-five 
countries. Nearly 7,000 of the total re- 
cordings were John Milton Recorded 
Sunday School Lessons, Dr, Smith said. 


Five More Companies 
To Publish RSV Bible 


Four additional United States pub- 
lishing firms have been authorized to 
publish the Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible starting in 1962, and a con- 
tract with a fifth is in negotiation. 

The new publishers were announced 
last month at the annual meeting of the 
National Council of Churches’ Division 


of Christian Education. The division 
owns the RSV copyright until 2008 


when the book will be in the public do- 
main. Since the RSV was published in 
1952, exclusive publishing rights have 
been held by Thomas Nelson & Sons of 
New York, 

After 1962 this firm will share pub- 
lishing rights with William Collins & 
Sons of New York; A. J. Holman Com- 
pany of Philadelphia; Oxford University 
Press of New York; and World Publish- 
of Cleveland, Ohio. A 
contract is being negotiated with the 
fifth publisher, Harper & Brothers of 
New York. 

Since 1952 nearly 6,000,000 copies of 
the RSV Bible have been sold, plus an 
additional 3,500,000 copies of the RSV 
New Testament. 


ing Company 


Tokyo Conference Called 
On Christian Education 


Delegates from churches in seventy- 
five 
meet during August in Tokvo to study 
current problems and plan future devel- 
opments in the field of Christian Educa- 
tion. They will constitute the fourteenth 
World Convention called by the World 


countries and six continents will 


| Council of Christian Education. 


Among the leaders at the convocation 


| will be Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin, 
| United Nations delegate Charles 


Malik 
of Lebanon, World Council of Churches 


chairman J. Arthur Rank, and Right 
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Honorable the Viscount Mackintos) 


Halifax. Two weeks previous to (BARU 
event, these and about 300 other pf Afte 
sons will gather in Kobe, Japan, to pipath 
pare for the convention, to disegihesby' 


trends in Christian education, and todfs (th 
plore its relationship to other areasfhstor) 
church activities. inme! 

The Presbyterian Church U.S.A, 0 
be represented by more than fifty 9 chu 
sons. Ralph N. Mould, co-ordinator) act 
Administration and Leadership Progyid the 
for the Presbyterian Board of Chrisifiis. F 


Education, will serve in the Kobe @hn C 
sions as resource person on leader pres 
development. » Mi 

In attendance at sessions in bir. an 


cities will be Miss Mildred Roe, Bods. F 


of Christian Education Secretary fs, ( 
Women’s Organizations, and Miss Hirideg 
ahi 
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Pastor Forrest Youngquist of recen 
ly formed Westminster Chu 
Richardson Bay, California, w 
church-school | students 


te pi 
etire 
past 
gre 


comes 
temporary classrooms, two railro: 
coaches. Building begins soon ¢ 


church’s first $110,000 unit. 






















Elmer G. H Ra 
both from Princeton Thélume 


riet Pritchard and Dr. 
righausen, 
logical Seminary. ps, 

The setting for plenary meetings{hvy’s 
the convention will be Tokyo's Spainple 


Arena. Other sessions will take place@n wit 
the Aoyama Gakuin (College) campi§ yoh 


The college gym will house an intertiform 
tional exhibit of teaching and guidaiys ¢ 
The week’s schedule will @, p; 
clude not only sectional meetings @iy is 


materials, 


discussion groups but tours to missiiision 
centers and places of historic or sce] Se, 


interest. 
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Presnytrertan L 








¥ People and Places 


intosh 

; a RIAGES TOTAL 413 YEARS 

ther pg After a Valentine Sunday service last 
1, to month seven couples, members of First 
disegesbyterian Church, Cherryvale, Kan- 












nd todfs (the Reverend Merle Q. Stevenson, 
tor), were feted at a dinner-enter- 
iment program for their fifty or more 
ars of marriage. All have been faithful 
church membership, and most are 
active in church work. The couples 
itheir years of marriage are: Mr. and 
. Frank Davidson, 66; Mr. and Mrs. 
in Clayton, 64 (who were unable to 
present); Mr. and Mrs. George Gill, 
. Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Squier, 59; 


areas 


S.A, 
fifty D 
inator 
Prog 
Christ 
.( »be 





































aders 


in rand Mrs. John Murphy, 56; Mr. and 
e, Balls. Frank Henderson, 56; Mr. and 
tary fs, Charles Gregg, 50. One of the 
Liss idegrooms,” when asked the formula 


ahappy married life, said, “Give and 
e And that means give and take the 
mps as well as the privileges.” 


U.S.A. CONGREGATIONS TO MERGE 
On Sunday, June 8, members of two 
sbyterian churches of Moundsville, 
Mest Virginia, are expected to worship 
the first time as one congregation. 
ir merger will follow by a few days 
union of their former denominations, 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and the 
ited Presbyterian Church. 

As far as is known. this is the first 
Bsince union was voted that separate 
ited and U.S.A. congregations have 
tided to merge into a new United 
sbyterian Church. 

Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
urch will be the Reverend Richard F. 
nes, of the U.S.A. congregation. Asso- 
te pastor will be Dr. R. W. Caldwell, 
tired minister who has been serving 
pastor of the United Presbyterian 
gregation. 








HAPLAIN HONORED 
Last month Captain Clifford H. 
ry, a retired Navy chaplain from 


>. Hogin Rafael, California, who wrote a five- 
» Thflume History of the Navy Chaplain 

rps, was awarded the Secretary of the 
tings @vy’s commendation for his work, 
; Spiinpleted in 1953. He received a rib- 
»lace@in with medal, and a citation lauding 
camp volumes as “the primary source of 
inte™@ormation concerning the chaplain 
vidas throughout Naval history.” Cap- 
will Drury retired last vear, and pres- 


198 Sly is a professor of church history and 
sions at the San Francisco Theolog- 
Seminary at San Anselmo. 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

70th. First Presbyterian Church, Lib- 
eral, Kansas (the Reverend L. T. Krebs, 
pastor). 

50th. The Mayaguez Marina Presby- 
terian Church, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico 
(the Reverend Victor M. Colon-Bonet, 
pastor). During the observance, the 
Alice L. Thompson Social Hall was ded- 
icated, and a plaque placed in the chan- 
cel of the church in memory of Clara E. 
Hazen. 


DEDICATIONS: 

Christ Presbyterian Church, Tucson, 
Arizona (the Reverend Milton R. Em- 
mons, pastor), of its first unit. 

Montclair Presbyterian Church, Oak- 
land, California (the Reverend Robert 
H. Carley, pastor), of a new sanctuary 
and education addition. 

The Presbyterian Church of Dover, 
Delaware (the Reverend Robert L. Mc- 
Kim, pastor), of an education addition 
and extensively remodeled former facil- 
ities. 

Calvin Presbyterian Church, Detroit, 
Michigan (the Reverend Roger B. Mc- 
Shane, pastor), of a new church plant 
at a new location. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. A fourth wing 
providing ten more rooms for the phys- 
ically-well aged, by Presbyterian 
Homes, an agency of the Synod of Min- 
nesota. The wing also houses a four-bed 
infirmary, complete with nurses’ station 
and apartment, and a diet kitchen. The 
infirmary was given in memory of the 
late Melville F. Clements, a former rul- 
ing elder of the House of Hope Church 
in St. Paul. 

Mattituck Presbyterian Church, Mat- 
tituck, Long Island, New York (the Rev- 
erend Charles J. Dougherty, pastor), of 
a Christian education building. 

Fellowship Presbyterian Church, 
Williston, North Dakota (the Reverend 
Ross Robson, pastor), of its first unit. 

First Presbyterian Church, Grove 
City, Ohio (the Reverend Joseph K. 
Bury, pastor), of a new church. 
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THIS YEAR... see 
TENNESSEE 














send for FREE BOOKLET 


Treat your family to a 3-way vacation that 
includes mountains, lakes, and history. 
They'll ride highways into the sky in the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park; 
fish, boat and swim in Tennessee's 22 
Great Lakes; see the homes of three 
presidents, historic battlefields, TVA 
dams, and the world’s only Atomic 
Energy Museum at Oak Ridge. Yes, for 
three vacations in one, see Tennessee. 
Send now for free 40-page booklet. 


Wad Coupon “Today 


Tennessee Division of Information 
1766 Cordell Hull Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


Please send Free Booklet 
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CITY & STATE 

















A FREE COFFEE URN 
to your group from 
READER’S DIGEST 


@ FULLY AUTOMATIC... 
electric, portable. 

@ Choice of 24-, 40-, 
50-, 72-, 80-, and 120- 






@ No installation . . . 
jvst plug in. 
Now ... your organization can get a new, 
FULLY AUTOMATIC Coffee Urn by 
Tricolator, worth up to $79.95 ... FREE! 
Just have members obtain as few as 29 
Introductory Subscriptions at the special 
half-price rate of only $1 for 8 months. 
That's all! It’s easy because everybody 
knows, likes and wants The Reader's 
Digest for themselves, or as the perfect 
gift! Take advantage of this amazing offer 
— send for details today! 
ALLAN SCOTT, Dept. 5-M 


THE READER‘’S DIGEST 
omuume PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y. 












HOTEL GROSVENOR 


35 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Well known Assembly Place 
for Presbyterians 
Come and feel at home 


Write for brochure, Dept. PL 








BULLETIN 
BOARD 


Bulletin Beard provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches, 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, and 
publishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
Rate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
Payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 








Young assistant minister needed by Flor- 
ida Presbyterian congregation for youth 
work and to assist pastor with calling. 
Good salary, car allowance, manse and 
pension. Box 107, a Life, 
Witherspoon Bldg., Phila. 3 





WANTED: Minister of etiam or lay 
administrator for Christian education pro- 
gram by suburban church of 1,650 mem- 
bers (Presby. U.S.) Write experience and 
qualifications to Reverend Robert W. 
Galloway, 411 Georgia Court, Towson 4, 
Maryland. 





WANTED: Director of Christian Educa- 
tion (Female) to direct educational pro- 
gram for children and youth in church of 
1,600 members, and help develop new 
education wing to be built this year. 
Experience preferred. Good salary, car 
allowance, month summer vacation. 
Church has two ministers. Excellent op- 
portunity. State age, experience, include 
biography and photograph. Second Con- 
gregational Church, 525 Cheshire Drive 
Northeast, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: What does the New Testa- 
ment word temperance mean when used 
of alcoholic beverages? 


Answer: This question must refer to 
the King James Version, where the word 
temperance occurs. The Greek word so 
translated in Acts 24:25, Galatians 5:23. 
and II Peter 1:6 really means “self- 
control.” The Greek verb in I Corin- 
thians 9:25 means “exercises self-con- 
trol” and the adjective in Titus 1:8 
means “self-controlled,” “self-disci- 
plined,” keeping away from any immo- 
rality or any dissipation. Another Greek 
adjective is translated “temperate” in the 
King James Version (Titus 2:2); it 
means “prudent” or “self-controlled.” 

In none of these cases are temperance 
or temperate found in the Revised 
Standard Version. But another Greek 
word is translated “temperate” in this 
version, at I Timothy 3:2, 11 and Titus 
2:2. The adjective which the Revised 
Standard Version translates “temperate” 
means in classical Greek usage “unmixed 
with wine” or “sober.” Since I Timothy 
5:23 advises Timothy to use a little wine 
as a health measure, it is reasonable to 
use the translation temperate in the 
three passages where the Revised Stand- 
ard Version does this. So translated, it 
need not mean total abstinence. 

In ancient times pure, healthful water 
was not so easy to obtain as it is for 
us. Even today in some Etiropean and 
Near Eastern areas, to avoid getting 
sick from the water, one must drink 
wine if bottled water or tea or coffee 
are not available. 

The modern question in our country 
cannot be settled by literal use of any 
New Testament word. Immense adver- 
tising puts terrific pressure on people to 
consume ever more alcoholic beverages. 
Alcohol is at least a contributing factor 
in tens or hundreds of thousands of auto- 
mobile accidents each year. Millions of 
Americans become problem drinkers, 
and hundreds of thousands become 
helpless alcoholics. No one starts out to 
wreck his life by alcohol; it slips up on 
people. I prefer to keep away from it. 
Even if I could avoid excess and damage 
to my health and life, I would be mixed 
up in a practice that is ruining multi- 


| tudes of others. I would rather stay out 


of so devastating a social practice. 





Question: What does the New 7, 
ment mean by “prophets,” “evange 
and “pastors and teachers”? Why 
pastors and teachers grouped toge 
in Ephesians 4:11? 


Answer: Ephesians 4:11 uses 
words to describe Christian leaj 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
and teachers. Each kind of servig 
possible only by the gifts of God. 
is not giving a law stating exactly 
separate ministers a church should} 
Note that I Corinthians 12:28 giv 
partly different list of spiritual gif 
ministries, Note also that Paul hi 
carried on various ministries; he 
himself an apostle; Acts 13:1, 2 in 
him among “prophets and teachers’ 
had the skill of an evangelist and 
heart of a pastor. 

A prophet spoke for God in 
and exhortation, and declared what 
was about to do. An evangelist 
sented the gospel to men to win t 
faith in Christ. A pastor was a “ 
herd” of God’s flock, patiently we 
to guide them in Christian growth 
protect them from harmful influe 
A teacher instructed inquirers and 
converts in the facts and meanin 
the gospel story; he gave detailed 
struction about Christian living. 
same man could carry out more 
one of these tasks. 

In Ephesians 4:11, Paul first sp 
of Christian ministries usually doné 
traveling leaders: apostles, prop 
evangelists. Perhaps he couples pa 
and teachers together because 1 
ministries usually involve contin 
residence in one church. 
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Question: Who were the Freed 
mentioned in Acts 6:9? 





face 
tithi 


lot 0 


Answer: They evidently were 
taken captive in war and sold as§ 
(as when Pompey, the Roman gen 
captured Jerusalem in 63 B.C.), but Thi 
freed from Slavery; or they were 
dren of such former slaves. Som 
them had gone back to Jerusalem, ¥ 
they joined together for Jewish wot 
in a special synagogue. 

—F.oyp V. fi 
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McCormick Theological 
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My Time Is Whose Time? 


e chairman tried her best to cajole me into serving on the Social Educa- 
tion and Action committee. “I’m awfully sorry,” said I, “but I simply 
haven't any time.” I expect the poor woman must have been about at the 
end of her string, for she said rather sourly. “You're the fourth person I’ve 
ried tonight, and every last one of them has said she didn’t have any time. 
1 wonder where all the time has gone to nowadays?” 
This seems like a pretty good question, because there is supposed to be 


chers 
t and 


in rel ; : ; 
wha st as much time between sunrise and sunset today as there ever was in 
relist MY grandmother's era, and yet nobody has any. There are all those labor- 
int ‘Baving devices they tell about, too, and the “new leisure” from the shorter 


a“ vork-week. (The wife-and-mother’s work-week seems to be about as long 


.o > > . 

> worlts ever, but that’s another story, and one we won't go into here.) So what 
owth has become of all the time? 

nflue Leaving out the parts I spend keeping body and soul together, and resting 


and reflecting (which I have to do to have any body and soul worth keeping 


= ogether), there must be quite a lot of time left over for me to do with as I 
tailed please. 
ying Or maybe “as I please” is the wrong way to look at it. I stand up in church 
nore d sing just as vigorously as the man in the next pew, “We vield ourselves 
0 Thee—time, talents, all.” Then I go home and put my feet up with a good 
= vhodunit, or invite the girls in to play bridge the next afternoon. 
an The stewardship of time is a very tricky business. For most of us, there 
prog sno clear sense of the Lord’s tapping us on the shoulder and telling us to 
es pagperve on this committee instead of that one. It is possible that we might be 
ase esing our time in God's service quite as much by working in the PTA as by 
ontingerving on the Social Education and Action committee, It is even possible 
hat we may be spending too much time altogether in committee busy-ness, 
$0 that our husbands and children get only the frazzled left-over bits of us, 
and we never have any time to “stand and stare.” 
On the other hand, maybe the other three fugitives from social action 
Freed I are simply using the “no time” alibi to escape from what we foresee 


may be a difficult, hazardous, and often boring enterprise. 

Either way, the question of how I use the time entrusted to me has to be 
vere Maced, and faced without the assistance of any simple formula for time- 
as datthing. Facing it will call for a fresh look at the things I am busy about, a 
1 gengglot of prayer, and the courage to say to the next chairman who calls me up, 
_ but ‘Lhave thought it over, and I really want (or do not want) to use my time 
vel this way.” 
Somé 
‘m, W 
h wot 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ The Matter of Editing and Pub- 
lishing a Church Newspaper. How 
to gather material, edit, and print or 
mimeograph a church newspaper. 
Contains tips for editors taken from 
appraisals made of individual 
church papers. Written with a light 
touch. Free. 

@ Women in White and Tell It On 
The Mountain. Two articles by Ja- 
T. Harrington tell of women 
working in National Missions fields 
in New Mexico and the Dominican 
Republic. Reprinted from Pressy- 
TERIAN LIFE. 5¢. 


nette 


@ Gillespie Selden Institute and 
Agua Negra Presbyterian Mission. 
Revisions of two Briefly leaflets 
National Missions in- 
Georgia New 
in series. addi- 


about these 
and 


Free; 


stitutions in 
Five 


tional 1¢ each. 


Mexico 


@ Dr. Saeed of Iran, by J. M. 
Rasooli and Cady H. Allen. This 
biography is a fabulous tale, more 


absorbing than fiction or a mystery, 
yet all true. A moving narrative of 
the Middle East. Dr. 


of Christian courage is told against 


Sa’eed’s story 


a backdrop of events that have 
made this important region a center 
of world political struggle. Illus- 


trated. $2.95. 


in the Church 


This pamphlet is based 


@ Older Persons 
Program. 
on a study of several congregations’ 
programs slanted at older persons 
in the 


churches 


church. It provides other 


with help in 


working with this age group. 50¢. 


practical 


® Christian Education Moving in a 
Moving World. An illustrated leaf- 
let describing work of Board of 
Education. Suitable for 
literature racks. Free. 


Christian 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service 
156 ree “Avenue, New som 10, N. Y¥. 
416 5. lin St., Chicago 7, Til. 
234 McAlliowe” St., “sen Francisco $ . Calif. 
Write for e free g of lit- 
erature and audio-visual = 











SEEN AND HEARD 
B + Film of an A + Novel 


NE point must be conceded from the 
first: it is not feasible to transport 
the entirety of a great novel onto the 
motion-picture screen. Some parts must 
be eliminated, some nuances, some in- 
sights. Having admitted this limitation, 
we go on to appraise M-G-M’s new pro- 
duction of The Brothers Karamazov. 
This adaptation of Dostoyevsky’s 
tremendous story of human conflict and 
inner turmoil comes off extraordinarily 
well. The complex plot with its love 
religious 
and murder mystery defies 


story, its psychological studies, 
commentary, 
accurate retelling in anything less than 
the 822 pages of the original book. That 
so much of it comes through in this film 
is a compliment to the character inter- 
pretations of a competent cast. 

The brothers themselves are Yul 
Brynner as the moody, suffering Dmitri, 
Richard Basehart as Ivan the intellectual 
atheist, and William Shatner who plays 
Alexey, the innocent novice in the neigh- 
borhood Their father 
Fyodor, the sensuous buffoon, is played 
to the hilt by Lee J. Cobb; and Maria 
Schell portrays eternal woman as seen in 
the person of Grushenka. 

The keynote to their dark passions is 
Dostoyevsky’s extraordinary understand- 
ing of the perversity in human nature. 
These people hate while they love, weep 
they laugh, 
they move closer. Such ambivalent moti- 
vations are not easily pictured apart 
from a plot that takes for granted that 
his own 


monastery. 


even as withdraw while 


every man wishes to murder 
father. As one of the characters, a 
lawyer, remarks about English litera- 
ture: “They their Hamlets; but 
we still have our Karamazovs.” 

Those read the novel will 
miss some of its finest religious passages, 
for instance prose-poem, The 
Grand Inquisitor, in which Jesus returns 
to Spain in time to be brought before 
the inquisition, or Alexey’s searing ex- 
perience at the monastery when Zossima 
the elder dies 
undisciplined furor of 
spite. On the other hand they will be 
pleased with portrayals of some of the 
main characters; for with all Dostoyev- 
sky’s philosophical asides, he makes his 
most telling points through personalities. 
Smerdyakov, the epileptic servant in the 
Karamazov house, is admirably enacted 
by Albert Salmi, who brings out the 


have 
who have 


Ivan’s 


and the monks react in an 


jealousy and 












role’s confused and pitifully inconsis, 
malevolence. Claire Bloom winni 
underscores the all-too-human desi 
destroy what we cannot get for , 
selves. “The Brothers” will turn oy 
be one of 1958's best movies; but ij 

not for children. 


na 
bove 
evs 


The wholesale development in cu 
broadcasting these days is the gre 
emphasis on local programming. Br 
casters have found they have homety 
talent that rivals network offerings; 
they are taking advantage of this { 
covery. In Erie, Pennsylvania, the P 
byterian Church of The Covenant is; 
ducing a TV program entitled C 
It Up. 
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Yul Brynner and Maria Schell } wi 

Prtai 
In this attractive feature, four reg " 
contestants sit in front of chalk bo 
and sketch their impression of a Bi 
or religious topic suggested by chaim 
John Luckman. The TV audience 4 es 
see the contestants’ doodles; but thea Thi 
testants cannot see each others’. Not! hole 
like the better “What's | h 
Line?” this weekly show also uses pé nin 
ists who are photogenic and sprighth ll t 
put across the material. 

In this case, however, the subject 
ter is Christian; and the persons 
whom it is inténded are the unchureit 
No long-faced, somber act, this lig 
hearted presentation is happily im 
duced by the theme song Runat 
Rocking Horse. Reverend William 
Langston is the producer. 
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OW TO UNDERSTAND 
MIRACLES 


(Continued from page 14) 


COnSist ° ” ° 
nS nations” of the miracles sketched 
W ; ; 
~ hove when we were exploring blind 
C ° ° 
Pi: levs try to make the miracles plausible 
C : _— . 
T i. accounting for them in ways that do 
m en : ; , 
on t disturb the ordinary relationship of 
n é 
. use and effect. The Bible, on the con- 
ary, is interested in the miracles, not 
: wonders or as occult acts, but as in- 
ine : nee 
Cun ances of God moving in upon us cre- 
e grea. 
iB vely. 
§- ©" Much is made, in modern habits of 
om ee 
— ught. of the reliability of the uni- 
‘ings; ; : 
thic ae: Sometimes we comfort ourselves 
1S g ‘ ° ° . 
the Pal the midst of trial and tribulation, by 
re 
; llecting that God moves, not in a 
int is . 
1C ysterious way, but through natural 
x 


ws that he laid down and that can be 
brever trusted. It is a little difficult to 
derstand the virtue of this alleged re- 
bility. If the sick regularly die, if the 
ind regularly lack evesight, if sinful 
en regularly remain in sin, this is a 
larity with which we could surely 
ispense. Life, sight, righteousness— 
e are things that we surely would 
sire even at the expense of depend- 
ble natural laws. 

How much we would prefer such 
is—no matter how unexpected they 
ight be—is demonstrated in our 
ers. Few of us, when confronted 
h real danger or trouble, are pre- 
ed to rest content with the inevitable 
tration of natural law. In our distress 
cry out to God for deliverance, not 
pposing that in each and every case 





















‘ 
. 


hell & will bring us through unscathed, but 
tainly hoping that this will be the 
¢ when our very concrete prayers 
ir reg ; ‘ 


ill be answered favorably in ways be- 
md our understanding. Every such 
ayer is in effect a confession that we 


lk bos 
f a Bi 


chaim ; 7 

D believe in miracles. or at least that 
ence 

e want a miracle on our behalf. 
tthe... . : ‘ ‘ 

_. This is no sign of weakness, For the 
. Nott h ; : : : 

: ole story of the Bible is the story of 
iat s - $ +e aie. 

x 1 breaking into human life with sur- 
eS pe +s a , 
P sing and beneficial results. We do 
rightly . ; ; 
ell to seize hold of the miracles of for- 
; Veness and resurrection—the greatest 
yject : . — , 

a pes held forth by Scripture—not just 
rsons : ° 
hail a general way but every day and in 
nur ie » 7 F 
. aam@ery concrete fashion that we can 
his liga. ? 
ly it gine, It will be recalled that at the 
ly “taaaal 
awe of Lazarus the dead man’s sister 
Runat id , : 
ati (rather mechanically and very jov- 
Niam ly oe 

sly) that Lazarus would no doubt rise 
wy the last day. The raising of Lazarus 
monstrated, among many other 
an L 
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things, that God is a God of action. The 
normal course of life and death was 
spectacularly interrupted, and Lazarus, 
at the sound of the sovereign word of 
God, was alive again. Even the dead 
need not stay dead if Jesus Christ willed 
otherwise. 

The entire life of Jesus was an “inter- 
ruption” of the way human history was 
going. Significantly, his career on earth 
begins and ends with a miracle. It be- 
gins with the miracle of the virgin birth. 
Many have wondered why Matthew 
made so much of it, and why some theo- 
logians have been so insistent on this 
point. The miracle of the virgin birth, as 
presented in Scripture and as empha- 
sized by theology, is not intended 
merely to “prove” that there was some- 
thing extraordinary about the circum- 
stances of Jesus’ birth. It is not intended 
to mystify the believer, much less to 
serve as a kind of test of faith. The virgin 
birth is to be understood as signifying 
something new, something different, 
some different course for human nature, 
now being introduced on earth. Here is 
a break with the unhappy chain of past 
human events. 

Jesus’ career ends with the miracle of 
the resurrection, in which our death- 
bound existence is given a new hope and 





Radio and TV 


“Frontiers of Faith’—drama series 
on Christians whose lives influenced 
society. March 23—John Woolman. 
March 30—“Roger Williams and 
Mary.” NBC-TV network, Sunday, 
1:30 to 2:00 p.m. (EST). 


“Barabbas”—special Easter drama 
written by Henry Denker. A new 
adaptation of the Biblical story. 
NBC-TV network, Easter Sunday, 
April 6, 1:00 to 2:00 p.m. (EsT). 


“Pilgrimage”—John S. Bonnell and 
Laurence W. Lange discuss the 
topics: March 23—“What the 
Prophets Say”; March 30—“The 
Apocrypha.” ABC radio network, 
Sunday, 1:35 to 2:00 p.m. (EsT). 


Check with your stations for local 
time and date—publicize. 











a different direction. Here we see the 
real potentialities of God becoming man. 
Something very eventful, something 
revolutionary, was instituted by the very 
fact that there was such a person as 
Jesus Christ—God in human flesh. In- 
carnation, resurrection—these are the 
basic terms that illuminate all else that 
we are told about Jesus Christ. In the 
light of the incarnation, which is the 
greatest miracle of all, and in the light of 
the resurrection, without which the New 
Testament would not hang together, we 
see how suitable it is that along the path 
of his earthly life Jesus should mark his 
career with many acts of God’s power. 
These acts declared the redemption that 
was being brought to pass by him who 
was born of a virgin and rose from the 
dead. This is the great interruption 
which reverses the course of our life in 
the most ultimate way possible—reverses 
it from sin toward goodness, from death 
to life eternal. 


Acts of love 


Such is the essential clue that theol- 
ogy can offer for understanding what 
the Bible intends to tell us through its 
miracle accounts. We can see the same 
clue in a different fashion when we con- 
sider that the miracles of the Gospels 
are acts of love. Jesus heals; he gives 
sight to the blind and hearing to the 
deaf; he restores men who are lost in 
life; and he raises the dead. It is impor- 
tant to note that when John the Baptist, 
plagued with doubts as to whether Jesus 
was really the Messiah, sent his own 
disciples to investigate, Jesus not only 
pointed to these acts of power and com- 
passion but in the same breath com- 
mented that the poor had the gospel 
preached to them (Matthew 11:2-6). 

This last phrase underlines the com- 
passionate character of Jesus’ whole 
ministry, including his deeds, Stead- 
fastly he refused to “prove” he was the 
Messiah by performing works to excite 
wonders. No proof was possible by as- 
tonishing people by a display of power. 
No proof is possible today by stressing 
the miracles. Unless the miracles _re- 
counted in the New Testament are un- 
derstood as witnessing to God’s love in 
Christ, it will avail nothing to empha- 
size the supernatural power shown in 
these events. For when the accent is on 
power alone, the reaction will be one of 
two kinds. Either people will refuse to 
believe that any miracles took place, on 
the ground that God does not work that 
way; or else they will fall into the trap 
of seeing Jesus as a wonder-worker, 
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HOW TO UNDERSTAND 
MIRACLES 


which is the very thing that he abhorred. 

It is of course foolish to speak of be- 
lieving in Christ apart from the mir- 
acles: for we know him only through the 
New Testament, from which the miracle 
stories are inseparable. Yet in his words 
to the disciples of John the Baptist, Jesus 
did not refer to his mighty deeds in 
terms of power, but rather in terms of 
love. He simply pointed out the good 
things, the redemptive things, he was 
doing and asked to be accepted just as 
he was—whether or not it was evident 
that he was the Messiah. He offered no 
proofs. He simply called for faith in him. 

No one can “prove” anything about 
Jesus’ divine-human nature. Only faith 
knows the love of “God [that] was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto him- 
self.” But when faith holds to Christ, not 
as a wonder-worker but as infinite Love 
incarnate, the miracles take on meaning. 
What might otherwise appear to be 
merely occult wonders (or delusions) 
are seen to be instances of love going 
forth to change human destiny, The hu- 
manitarian nature of the Gospel miracles 
is thus an essential key to understanding 
why they took place and why they are 
reported in the Bible at all. These are 
good deeds done for men in their dis- 
tress, and therefore testimonies of the 
gracious concern of God for his crea- 
tures. They are testimonies to the fact 
that love is power. 

All this can readily be said about the 
miracles of Jesus. But when we turn 
back to the Old Testament, what is the 
situation? It is certainly not so obvious 
that every miracle reported there had a 
loving intention, When by many event- 
ful deeds God at last overawed Pharaoh, 
and delivered the Jews through the Red 
Sea, he was merciful to the Jews—but 
not so kind to the Egyptians. The people 
of Israel escaped, but the soldiers of 
Egypt were swallowed up. (See Exodus, 
ch. 14.) When Elijah demonstrated the 
power of his God and the impotence of 
Baal, in the contest as to who should 
bring fire from heaven to destroy the 
sacrifice, violence followed; this was no 
gentle miracle. (See I Kings, ch. 18.) So 
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throughout the Old Testament we read 
of what the Psalmist suitably calls the 
“terrible acts” of God. His intervention 
in the case of the Old Testament story 
often brought death and havoc. Are 
these deeds of love? 

To understand these and similar Old 
Testament miracles, we must remember 
that they are part of the preparation for 
the coming of Jesus Christ. We must re- 
member that God’s control over history 
in those ancient times was designed to 
make it possible for Israel to change the 
course of this world’s affairs. In stern 
and rugged times God acted—sometimes 
in ways to make men marvel, sometimes 
simply by his governing power over 
world history. Moreover, he acted ap- 
propriately for every age. What im- 
pressed the ruler of Egypt in Moses’ 
time was a demonstration of wondrous 
might: for the Pharaoh was a man of 
power himself. These things happened 
long centuries before Christ. 

The witness of Scripture in the Old 
Testament moves inexorably toward the 
great event which altered everything— 
the appearance of Jesus Christ. In order 
that his mighty love might at length be 
manifest throughout the world, much 
must precede his coming. These earlier 
events all point toward what is to come. 
Jesus Christ gives them their real mean- 
ing. He makes permanently real what 
was hinted at in the Old Testament. 

The deliverance from Egypt fore- 
shadows the miraculous deliverance of 
mankind from sin and death. The fire 
from heaven which vindicated the faith 
of Israel was such a fire as was set burn- 
ing on the altar of Calvary where the 
true Victim offered himself as a sacrifice 
acceptable to his Father. Only in the 
light of the New Testament can we 


rightly read the Old. Only in the light of - 


the Almighty love can we see where the 
long and often lurid story of the Old 
Testament is taking us. We do not have 
to justify the strange events we read 
about in the Old Testament: Jesus 
Christ has amply justified them. 


Reading the signs 


All that has been said this far brings 
us inevitably to our final point. It can be 
stated briefly. The miracles in the Bible 
are signs, and are sometimes so de- 
scribed in the New Testament. 

What is a sign? In everyday life it is 
something that points on to something 
else. The sign at the crossroads, telling 
where each fork in the road leads, is 
there not to decorate the landscape but 
to show the traveler where he is and 
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where he is going. The sign outside 
store is there not for its own sake, but 
announce that there are goods to | 
bought inside. 

No human figure of speech is ag 
quate for the great matters of the Bibk 


but perhaps these rough compariso | 


may give some conception of what t 
meant by saying that the miracles gqmter t 
signs, The works that Jesus did point gf the 


who he was and to what he was dojngied ¢ 
He did not set out to be a physician w 
would cure all the sick folk of Palestiy 
He laid his healing hands on but a f 
However, the healings that he did pe 
form point to the new, redeemed jj 
that he came to usher in—the life whe 
there would be no more sorrow or gi 
ning, no pain and no harm and no deat 

Likewise, when he stilled the way 
that overwhelmed his disciples wi 
fear, he declared himself Lord of na 
When a multitude was fed with a fegpts t 
loaves and fishes, he showed what 
abundance of spiritual food he was ab 
to provide by his own self-sacrif 
Each miracle must be considered ini 
own right in order to determine what 
says to us about Jesus Christ. The pro 
lem is not “miracles,” but discoveri 
the message each miracle in the reco 
bears. It is the same with the mig 
acts of God in the Old Testament; ead 
must be interpreted in the light of th 
whole Biblical storv. 

The question is not, could it have ha 
pened so? The question is always: Wh 
is this even recorded? What does 
mean? To read the signs to discern t 
meaning—that is the task of the read@fas w 
of Scripture. Like all signs, each spea 
of something. It speaks of somethi 
that belongs to the Bible’s word to mmpurel 
If there is a riddle about the miracles, 
does not pertain to whether or not the 
happened, but to what each one sig 
fies. 

To speak of the miracles in gene 
is difficult, because each must be inte 
preted as it stands. As a summary, how 
ever, of most of what has been sail 
perhaps the following will serve: 

The miracles mean that almighty lo 
interrupts human life, as a sign of w 
God has done, is doing, and will com 
plete, to save us from what we are 4 reli 
make us over into what we were crea 
to be. 
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* anc 


A chapter from Barriers to Belief, @@ppé 
be published March 24, 1958, by t@purgh 
Westminster Press, as one of The Laggnd-n 
man’s Theological Library series. $00. 
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utside WITNESS 
e, 
ETO SUBURBIA 
(Continued from page 17) 
1 is ad 
he Bib 
1Parisogamge could stand such a strain, and in 
what ge the couple were divorced. Shortly 


er this, she experienced “a dark night 
the soul” in which she felt that only 
could help her. At the same time 
» felt unworthy to approach God on 
rown. She phoned the minister of the 
urch of which she was a member. “He 
id me to pray about it, but offered no 
sonal help. In desperation I went to 
fe whegp old family friend who happened to 
ban elder in the Brvn Mawr Church.” 
0 deaiiftis man prayed with her, and made her 
e wayggomise to come to his church the fol- 
wing Sunday. 
The sermon preached by Dr. Clem- 


point | 
is doing 
cian wh 
alesting 


Vv OF sy 


es Wi 


f natur 


h a fegpts that Sunday was titled “God Does 
what agprgive Sinners.” 

vas aba ‘This was no new idea, of course, 
sacrifiegt something in the wav Dr. Clements 


esented it carried conviction. I felt, 
r the first time, that God would for- 
ve even me.” That night she phoned 
. Clements, told him she was not a 
the but needed 


od ini 
what 
1€ prot 
‘OVeTII 


ember of church, 


> TeCor 
mighelp. Could she make an appointment 

nt: ead see him some day the coming week? 

t of tM The relaxed, genial voice on the 


“How 


oming at nine-thirty?” 


one said, about tomorrow 
ive hay 


s: Wh 


does 


This prompt proffer of aid where no 
ligation existed impressed her deeply. 
‘ern tat must really be, I thought, that God 


» read 


as working through this man to reach 
) Speall e.” 
nethiga Through the combined offices of the 


1 towmurch and Alcoholics Anonymous she 
ade a successful break with the bottle. 
e learned that her ex-husband had 
e sig@d a parallel experience with an Epis- 
pal clergyman, and had also joined 
A. The following spring they were re- 
arried. 
v, That was fourteen years ago; today 
n said™ey are still happily married, still sober, 
id are both valued members of Bryn 
awr Church. 
“The real point of our story for me,” 
e says, “is that our girls are both deep 
religious work. One is married to a 
facon here at Bryn Mawr and does 
erything she can in the church; the 
ther is a director of religious education 
another Presbyterian church.” 
For all his academic honors (Phi Beta 
lief, @ppa at Colgate, Ph.D. from Edin- 
h, to name just two) and his day- 
‘night responsibilities as head of a 
800-member church, Rex Clements 
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Goldwin S. Pollard, minister of education, leads youngsters from church school 
to the chapel for lesson instructing them in the meaning of a worship service. 


has a relaxed, easy-going, almost home- 
spun air. When there's a simple typing 
job to do, he’s likely to bat it out him- 
self, leaving more intricate typing for 
the church’s four full-time secretaries. 
A small-town boy himself (Ogdensburg, 
New York) , Clements at fifty-four seems 
to take the glitter and busyness of big- 
town suburbia with a grain of salt. 

He is no respecter of persons, which 
means he is a respecter of all persons. 
When an overwrought woman of no 
prominence (in the Main Line sense) 
phoned him at 1:30 a.m. for counsel, 
he dressed, and took a half-hour’s drive 
to see her, A friend of the woman who 
appealed to him remarks: “Another big- 
church minister might have turned the 
job over to an assistant or a deacon. 
But Dr, Clements went himself. He’s 
been doing this sort of thing among us 
for twenty years.” 

Recently a young man charged into 
his office without an appointment and 
told the minister he had just lost his 
job; would Dr. Clements pray for his 
family while he was looking for a new 
position? The pastor did this, then tele- 
phoned an elder who was highly placed 
in the young man’s line of work and 
asked him to start beating the bushes 
















for an opening. 

The minister's example of doing more 
than is strictly necessary seems to per- 
meate the congregation. There is the 
young surgeon on the staff at Bryn 
Mawr Hospital who works a seventy- 
hour week, gives twenty hours a month 
to the church (as deacon and church- 
school teacher) , yet was seen by another 
churchman in the small hours of the 
night reading the Bible to a dying 
patient. There was the time a little girl 
from Overbrook School for the Blind 
joined the Bryn Mawr Sunday school; 
one of the teachers, a volunteer worker 
with the blind, transcribed the curricu- 
lum lessons and books into Braille so 
the child could keep up with her class. 

Then there’s the president of the 
Campbell Soup Company, William B. 
Murphy, who’s just a rank-and-file lay- 
man at Bryn Mawr Church, Asked to 
head the current $1,350,000 drive by 
Philadelphia Presbytery for area mission 
work and new church development, Mr. 
Murphy wouldn’t ask anyone for a 
penny until he had taken four mornings 
from his work to tour the existing mis- 
sions in Philadelphia. 

He finished his survey keen with en- 
thusiasm, especially for the work among 
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One of America’s foremost organists, Dr. Charles T. Maclary, is choir director. 
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juvenile delinquents. “I one kid 
who used to be a gang leader now super- 
vising smaller boys at a mission. The 
presbytery has four centers for youth in 
the sordid sections of Philadelphia. If 
we had fifty, you'd see a big change 
in the delinquency picture.” 

Thus, one of the biggest men in big 
business is stumping the churches; he 


Saw 


expects to speak in at least half of the 
177 churches in the presbytery. 

Bryn Mawr Church has pledged 
$20,000 for the first year of the presby- 
tery campaign, with the intention of 
repeating this gift in each of the re- 
maining three years. Besides this 
$80,000 from the church budget, dea- 
cons are calling on hand-picked families 
in the hope of adding some plump in- 
dividual gifts to the presbytery’s fund. 

The Episcopal Church of the Re- 
deemer and Bryn Mawr Presbyterian 
Church share most of Philadelphia’s 
fashionable weddings. But Bryn Mawr 
churchmen are apt to smile when they 
speak of this. It seems that from time 
to time a family joins the congregation 
just prior to a daughter’s marriage in 
the chapel, an event which represents 
the high point of its participation in the 
church. 

But even here the church has its im- 
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press. The Main Line mighty cower be- 
fore director of music Dr. Charles T. 
Maclary, one of the nation’s top organ- 
ists. No Mendelssohn or Wagner wed- 
ding marches, decrees Dr. Maclary. No 
“O Promise Me” or “I Love You Truly.” 
This is a church, is the Maclary dictum, 
and only bona fide Christian music will 
ever be heard at any Bryn Mawr service. 

One circum- 
stances says “people seem to leave social 
and economic differences behind when 
they step into the church or any of its 
functions.” Asked to explain this high 
degree of fluidity among socio-economic 
groups in the church, people are apt to 
mention Dr. Clements, “With him a soul 
is a soul,” one woman expressed it. “He 
no difference whatever in his 
approach to people. You can tell that he 
believes the church is for anyone who 
realizes his need of it. And I think that 
in twenty years his attitude has spread 


woman in moderate 


makes 


to nearly everyone in the congregation.” 

That this is distinctly an achievement 
of the church was confirmed by another 
woman who observed that in the secular 
organizations and societies in the Bryn 
Mawr area, stratification was still quite 
evident. 

One of the aspects of the myth about 
areas like the Main Line is that the 
residents wall themselves off from less 
fortunate parts of the world. At ease 
in Zion, they will not hear those who 
would call them to a sense of responsi- 
































































bility. One cynic, speaking from wit 
this myth, described the typical g 
urban pastor as “a comfortable y 
preaching comfort to comfortable py 


But once again, the reality is m 
complicated than the myth, and on 
the complications on the Main Ling 
Bryn Mawr Presbyterian. Church, J 
Clements has never felt inhibited aly 
bringing the seamier social issues bef 
his congregation. 

“There's no freer pulpit in Amerigii 
he says. “In my twenty years at 
Mawr, no one has ever told me what 
preach—or more important, what no 
preach. Of course I know some peg 
have grumbled about some things 
said—but never to me.” His right toj 
terpret the word of God has never by 
questioned. The Main Line is tradit 
ally Republican, and Bryn Mawr is 
exception. Yet Dr. Clements tells 
congregation plainly his belief that{ 
military policy of our government 
leading toward, not away from wa 

A recent speaker at the Seve 
niners' meeting was Charles Shay, 
prominent Philadelphia news ana 
well-known for his liberal views. Att 
meeting, the second to which he } 
been invited, Mr. Shaw dealt ratigprch 
roughly with Messrs. Dulles and Eisggers” 
hower, But there were no boo’s, no magne ¢ 
bers stalking out of the room, no frogp6, | 
ness in the treatment accorded Mr. Shagen | 
after the meeting. inst 

One of the Seventy-niners explainggput | 
“Most of us are Republicans, yes, IY ¢ 
some of us would agree with Mr, Sh@nyst 


e ft 
n I 
r Pi 


5 


8 | 


at least to the point of being disgjrian 
pointed in the administration’s foregpt p 
policy, which was all he was discussigrre | 


Others of us might disagree with ow 
completely, but I think we all feel tis i 
the candid exchange of views is healify ti 
in a free church and a free nation. § it's 

Another member put it: “We beliqgfnot 
in free enterprise—but with responsilgand 


ity. So we have to listen to intelligg® an 
criticism of the way the responsibilitirfu 
are being met.” BY te 


Bryn Mawr Presbyterians demagse | 
strate their interest in the world beyammg w 
the reach of the Paoli local by (amajp an 
other things) their record of bene@fhis 


lence giving. In the 1956 fiscal ye@jreal 
Bryn Mawr stood fourth among @eser 
ninety-seven Presbyterian churches to 
2,000 members or more in the ratioffing 
benevolence giving, omitting womegjresy 
organizations, to General Assemigpetor 
benevolences: namely, 45.09 per cin | 
of current receipts. But the bene@Rive: 
lence giving at Bryn Mawr, includigek f 
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| projects (all approved Presbyterian 


ial ; wolences) was 63.72 per cent of 
ble pgp current receipts. Although there are 
able pety-two Presbyterian churches with 
rr memberships than Bryn Mawr, 

: is ma’ five gave more in actual dollars. 
nd oneglhis is nothing new. From its earliest 
n Lines, Bryn Mawr has been “mission- 
arch, jypded.” It was the first Presbyterian 
ted ahggrch to support directly its own mis- 
1es befgmmaries, both at home and overseas. 
emission boards were skeptical about 
Ameri arrangement at first, but finally 
; at Raided approval for Bryn Mawr to send 
e wha George Fulton to Japan, William 
rat notfpnless, M.D., to India, and Dr. J. M. 
1e pean to Wisconsin and Minnesota. This 
ings Ip in 1888. At Miraj, India, Dr. Wan- 
ght tom built (with much additional aid 
over han Bryn Mawr) a hospital which has 
traditigen prominent in medical pioneering 
awr is@gAsia. In the developing American 
tells Mest, Dr. Bain organized over 400 mis- 
> that @ Sunday schools, sixty of which be- 
:ment qe full-fledged Presbyterian churches. 
>m waa 1926, Bryn Mawr was one of the 
Sevenit Presbyterian churches to achieve 
50 budget—half of the entire in- 


Shaw, 


- anakine for benevolences. But in 1923 and 


's. AtWES. benevolences were higher than 
1 he rent expenses—in the latter vear the 
lt ratgrch spent nearly twice as much “for 
nd Eisgers’ as for themselves. From the year 


‘nomaghe church’s founding, 1873, through 
6, Bryn Mawr Presbyterians have 















no fre 
Mr. Shagen $1,798,897 to benevolences, as 

inst $2,388,574 for current expenses. 
xplaingput with all this mission effort, Bryn 
yes, gr charity begins at home. “There's 
Mr, Sh@mysterious sort of grapevine,” says 
1g dismrian Clements, wife of the minister, 
s fore™mt picks up signals of trouble any- 
iscussi@ere in the congregation.” An aging 
with low who lives alone reports that lone- 
feel ifs is her recurrent problem, “but 
s healifty time I hit bottom, the phone rings, 


it's someone from the church.” 

nother example was Ed and Kit Tay- 
and their five youngsters. Between 
and homes, they had packed all 
rfurniture and most of their clothing 
ty to a storage warehouse. The ware- 
e burned to the ground. “Every- 
ig was destroyed, even our wedding 
sand pictures of the children.” 

is was heartbreaking enough, but 
cal yefreal shock came when the warehouse 
,ong @esentative gave them a magnifying 
ches WaBs to read the clause in their contract 


ation.” 
e belie 
sponsil 
ntellige 
nsibili 


dem 
1 bey 
(ama 
be 





» ratioffing that the storage company was 
womeg@ responsible in case of fire. 

Assemm@petore the Taylors realized that any- 
per “in the church knew their loss, they 


be ' tived from the board of deacons a 
ncludigck for $2,000 (later returned), They 
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were invited to dinner by a friend in 
the church, and when the seven Taylors 
arrived at the house, fifty people shouted 
a boisterous welcome: “Surprise, sur- 
prise! Party in the cellar.” But when they 
went to the cellar they found it covered 
wall-to-wall with furniture—enough fur- 
niture for a whole house, and the bureau 
drawers filled with new clothing for all 
five of the children. 

Many members feel that their church 
can wield wide, if indirect, influence 
through the leaders in industry, busi- 
ness, and finance on its rolls, One man, 
far from the top of any totem pole him- 
self, savs that “the Christian principles 
these leaders hear on Sundays can’t help 
filtering through into the working week. 
There must be some carry-over into de- 
cisions that have nation-wide, even 
world-wide consequences.” 

The leaders themselves tend to bear 
this out. The president of a company 
whose products are a household word 
all over America points to a series of 
advertisements which might have been 
more effective, sales-wise, if he had not 
vetoed misleading suggestions in the 
advertising copy. 

In another firm whose home office is 
in Philadelphia, an executive tells of a 
change in long-standing policy to permit 
relocation rather than dismissal of a 
trusted subordinate who, in a time of 
family crisis, mishandled company 
funds. Six men made that decision: 
three Presbyterians, two Episcopalians, 
and one Roman Catholic. “The turning 
point in our discussions came when one 
of them said, ‘All this hinges on whether 
we really believe we're our brother’s 
keepers.’ That settled it, for in our hearts 
we all knew that our Christian duty was 
not solely disciplinary, but to put that 
man on his feet and rehabilitate him and 
his family.” 

Mr. Richard C. Bond, trustee at Bryn 
Mawr and president of John Wana- 
maker Department Stores, says that “un- 
questionably many businessmen are 
influenced by what they take away from 
their church. Above all, I think, it gives 
a man a sense of proportion that keeps 
him steady in times of crisis—he realizes 
that all his material success is a trivial 
thing in the long run, that what really 
counts is the kind of person he is, and 
is becoming, as the years go by.” 

A men’s organization was started a 
few years ago, but it didn’t go. One 
man ventures this post-mortem: “Most 
of these fellows are pretty busy, travel 
a lot on the job, and value their hours 
at home. We can always get them out 
to do a tangible, useful job for the 
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church. But if it’s study or fellowship, 
they want something like the Bible 
Forums or the Seventy-niners, where 
they can bring their wives along.” A lot 
of these men, he went on, belong to pro- 
fessional societies or businessmen’s 
clubs; add this to the hours they spend 
with other men in their work, and it 
would seem that an evening with an 
all-male group holds no special appeal. 

Be that as it may, the men are not 
lazy. Witness Deacon Ashton Scott, vice 
president of a manufacturing firm, who 
joined the mud-shovellers on Penning- 
ton Island when Hurricane Hazel nearly 
destroyed the presbytery’s camp. Wit- 
ness clerk of session A, Morse Baker, 
who leads the Heart Fund drive among 
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8% million Philadelphians. Witness the 
men who wield hammer and saw to 
build the stalls for the Women’s Bazaar, 
a stellar Main Line event which nets 
some $7,000 for Presbyterian missions. 
Witness the pry 
themselves out of bed each Sunday 
morning to serve their church as parking 
lot attendants, ushers, and Sunday- 
school teachers. Witness Robert McCa- 
han, chairman of the Board of Deacons, 
who has spent many hours unravelling 


scores of men who 


the problems of the seven Hungarian 
refugees sponsored by the church. 
One woman who has watched a num- 
ber of churches at work testifies that 
she’s never seen one where so many 
men are willing to exert themselves as 
at Bryn Mawr. She has compiled a list 
showing that at any given time over 300 
men are engaged in church assignments. 
In contrast with the men, Bryn Mawr 
women have a large and well-knit or- 


ganization. Within the Women’s Asso- 
ciation is the School of Missions, which 
meets five times a year with an average 
attendance of about 125 women to study 
the current interdenominational themes 
(this year, Japan and race relations). 
The school presents these themes 
through speakers, panel discussions, and 
drama. 

In the eighteen circles, the women 
study a missions theme chosen by the 
Association—currently it is great Chris- 
tians of our own time, including such 
figures as Kagawa, Schweitzer, and 
Laubach. 

In addition to these mission studies, 
the women also attend Bible class on 
Tuesday mornings in the chapel, usually 
taught by Mrs. Rex Clements. 

Besides giving more than $10,000 a 
year to local and General Assembly 
benevolences, the Women’s Association 
maintains its own parish visitor, a pas- 
tor’s widow who takes association mem- 
bers with her on many of her calls to 
train them in the technique of knitting 
neighborhood families into the church 
family. 

Most Bryn Mawr Presbyterians love 
their church too well to refrain from 





Chairman of the Board of Deacons, Robert W. McCahan, also serves as an usher. 
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criticizing it. Almost anvone you'd 
could cite some weakness or unsq 
problem. Here are a few they mentiy 
1. At present only two ministerial ¢ 
didates, in all history only a hang 
“For such a big church that’s disgry 
ful.” This situation is likely to impn 
as the deacons have recently set y 
scholarship fund for students prepay 
for any church vocation. 
2. “The church is just too big.” Pe 
from smaller churches, especially, 
this. The bigness bothers ushers, 4 
“We can't possibly know everyone 
woman will sail in and ask where 4 
Sally is sitting, when I wouldn't 
Aunt Sally from Charlev’s Aunt.” 
But many members feel the ci 
and other organizations restore a s 
of belonging, and the fiftv parish @“V 
tricts are being more intimately o 
ized. “What’s so bad about bigne 
one woman asks, “A big church can 
complish more, give more, have be 
music and a better ministrv.” 
Many feel that 3,000 is as high 
membership ought to go. After 4 
point the church must either expand 
mother a new church, or do both, just 
No 
at 
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session is now studving the possibili 
8. Not enough adult education, The 
cilities are there, but too few utilpito 
them. Men are especially negligegifat s 
Some feel that the high level of genegmprec 
education in the church is_ partly fea. 
n \ 
ve 
to 
4. “We're not realizing our potentidipns’ 
The ministers and a number of layngp otl 
feel that they've only “scratched @W1 
surface” of the talent and money av@@sy, 
able to the church. Realizing that mad s 
families are heavy givers to hospitie A 
schools, colleges, and charitable driv§sly 
Dr. Clements cites (when pressed)finde 
per cent as a rule of thumb for chan | 
pledging. But only a few give that mugjiza 
He sometimes tells his congregation: B, “ 
all of you people ever gave all vou oud a 
to be giving, it would throw the eld@@Up 
into a tizzy for a vear trying to figgilow 
out what to do with it.” d 

“But we're a young church,” one dépilin 
g 
sylvania, eighty-five vears isn’t so lay. 
—“give us another generation and wahoo! 
have found gur strength and how dy. 
use it.” Ma 

Already Bryn Mawr. Presbyterniie, 
have proved that a church can be! 
beautiful, and highly favored, and § 
be a genuine Christian church with 
heart for people on both sides of (jn. 
tracks and on the other side of the ea 


blame. It mav be hard to convince s 
Ph.D.’s that they 
about religion. 


have a lot to k 
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* unsoh 
y mentiy 
terial 
a hand 
s disgny Manuel dug his bare foot into the 
> impmgrown Mexican dust. He was hot and 
> set yppirsty, but most of all he was ashamed. 
prepaigall morning he had stood in the flower 
arket, but no one had bought a single 
g.” Pegpuquet of his carnations. Ernesto and 
cially @habela, who were happily munching 
shers iprtillas, had sold most of theirs. Manuel 
erven! anced from their beautiful big carna- 
here Aggns to his withered little bouquets and 
dn’t ew why his had not sold. If only he 
nt.” fkd watered the garden when his 
he cingother was sick. Now, he might have 
re a sp money to bring home to her. 
yarish A “Who'd buy those weeds?” Ernesto 
ely omgunted. “You should be ashamed to 
bigne@fing them to market.” 
ch can Oh,” laughed Chabela, “he thought 
ave befme farmer might buy them for his 
‘ bats.” 
s high{{ Manuel said nothing. He just dug his 
\fter ies deeper into the dust and hung his 
xpand mad. If only he could sell one bouquet 
both, ust one. 
ssibilitay Now Chabela was selling a bouquet 
n. Thea tourist. Manuel could tell from the 
> utilpitor’s clothes and her broken Spanish 
negligemat she was from the United States. He 
of genegmred at her dully. Suddenly he had an 
partly ea. There were lots of Americans in 
ince s@n Miguel, he remembered, but only a 
to lew ever came to the market. He would 
to them. Then perhaps, his carna- 
yotentidpns wouldn’t look so small if there were 
of lav others to compare them with. 
ched @While Ernesto and Chabela_ were 
ney av@@sy, Manuel picked up his bouquets 
hat mad slung them on his back. Following 
hospiti@e American woman he slipped noise- 
le drifsly through the market. Past the fruit 
ressed)mndors and the tin merchants they went 
or chain past the shoes and out across the 
hat mugmza. Once or twice he ventured a fee- 
ation: §, “Carnations, one peso,” but no one 
you oug@id any attention to him. 


he eli@fUp the hill and around corners he 


to figt 


one dt 
in Pea 


t so] 


and w4 


| how 


byten 
n bet 
and § 
h wit 
>s of | 
the ea! 
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lowed, staying just far enough be- 
d so she would not know he was 
iling her. At last the woman came to 
big stone building with a broad stair- 
y. Manuel recognized this as the art 
ool where many Americans came to 
ndy. 

Manuel had been hot and thirsty be- 
e, but now he felt ready to drop. 
bwly, he climbed the stairs and 
ered an open courtyard with doors 
bund it. He looked cautiously about 
Mm. Seeing a drinking fountain, he 
de his and 
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quenched his thirst with the cool water. 

Then he sat down on a stone bench. 
How good it felt to stop walking! 
Loosening the strap across his shoulders, 
he took the bouquets from his back and 
piled them in a red mound on the bench 
beside him. 

After a few minutes Manuel noticed 
a man watching him from one of the 
doorways. Almost automatically the boy 
reached for a bouquet and called out, 
“Carnations. Only one peso.” 

“I don’t want any flowers,” said the 
man, coming toward him. “But could 
you sit still just like that for my class to 
draw your picture?” 

Manuel was afraid the man was mak- 
ing fun of him, but he knew how to find 
out. “How much will you pay me?” he 
asked. 

The man was serious. “What is your 
price?” 

Manuel looked down at 
bouquets. He thought of his mother and 
how she expected him to sell them all. 

“Ten pesos,” he answered. 

“You're hired,” grinned the man, 

Soon a group of young men and 
women with drawing boards in their 
hands seated themselves around Man- 
uel. He sat as still as a statue. Minutes 


his ten 








turned to hours. Never had he dreamed 
it could be so difficult to sit still. 

Thoughts of the ten pesos helped him 
to keep on. When at last the man handed 
him a ten peso note and told him he 
could go, Manuel could barely lift his 
hand to take the money. His voice, say- 
ing “Thank you,” sounded strange and 
far away. Then, bowing low, he gave 
a bunch of carnations to each of the 
artists. 

Outside the he headed 
home. His mother was stirring soup over 
a charcoal fire when Manuel entered 
the little adobe house. He held out the 
ten-peso note. Her thin face beamed, 
“I'm proud of you, son.” 

Manuel told her about the art stu- 
dents, then hurried outside and filled 
a jug with water from the brook. Care- 
fully he poured it around two clumps 
of carnation plants in the little garden. 
Again and again he filled the jug until 
the whole garden had been watered. 
For the first time all day he felt happy. 

He went back into the house, 
stretched out on the dirt floor, and 
looked up at his mother. “Next market 
day,” he promised, “our carnations will 
be the biggest and most beautiful in the 
market.” 
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ere is the perfect Easter gift 


THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION BIBLE 


What more timely gift for this 
moment in this world than a Bible! 
And what more timely Bible than 
the Revised Standard Version—a 
Bible so clearly written in the lan- 
guage we use today that your loved 


Since many of these are ancient man- 
uscripts only recently discovered, 
the RSVB is, in a sense, our oldest 
Bible, as well as our most accurate. 

Because of this new clarity and 
accuracy, the RSVB is a Bible even 


ones will turn to it twice as often for someone who already has a Bible. 
for inspiration and peace of mind. : 


The RSVB replaces out-of-date, 
confusing expressions with clear, 
understandable language—yet pre- 
serves the poetic beauty of the King 
James Version. It is based on the 
most authoritative texts available. 


Religious leaders of more than 40 
major denominations have praised 
the RSVB. More than 5'@ million 
copies have been sold. This Easter 
give your loved ones a richer under- 
standing of God’s Scriptures with 
this magnificent Bible. 


Popular family and student edition (3800). Printed on fine Bible paper, 
with plenty of white space between lines for easy reading. Maroon buckram. Page size: 54" x 8K"... $6. 


IT IS A BIBLE THAT CAN BRING THOSE YOU LOVE CLOSER TO GOD 


— because it is written in the language we use today! 


¥e 


India-Paper Edition (2807 X). Less than 1“ thick, 
this fine Bible is easy to carry, an ideal gift 


Soft genuine leather (3807, 3807R). A hand- 
some edition for both family and student use. 


Red-Letier Edition (3900). An RSVB with the 


words of Christ in red. In moments, any part 


of the Master’s message can be found for in- 


Plenty of white space between lines for easy 


for a traveler or one away from home. Black 
genuine leather, easy-to-read type, gold edges; 


spiration or study. Maroon buckram 
size: 544’ ’x 844".. 


Black-Leather Edition (3907). Boxed . . . 


reading. Complete with footnotes. Gold edges, 
ribbon markers. Page size: 544”x814“. Boxed. 


Black or red 


ribbon marker. Limp style. Page size: 54" * 


734". Boxed 








CHOOSE FROM THESE AND MANY OTHER HANDSOME RSVB EDITIONS 
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Merecco-bound fer beavty end durability 

(2860X, 2860XR). A magnificent India- Paper 

Edition covered with rich genuine morocco 

leather, leather lined. In black or red, two 

ribbon markers, gold edges. Page size: 544“ x 
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Young people's illustrated Edition (2804Z): 
Contains 12 full-color pictures and 12 maps 
in color. Invaluable for Scriptural study. Black 
leatheroid binding with zipper. Limp style. 
Page size: 514" x 744”. Boxed $5.50 
Without zipper (2803) ....see-e0++- $350 


ALSO: RSV Bibles with the Apocrypha iné 

cluded. Maroon buckram (3800A). .$8.50 
Black or red genuine leather (3807A,_~ 
oo  ) | ee 

RSV Apocrypha (300). Maroon buckram, 


2-color jacket. . 
Black genuine leather (307 )........ $8 


THOMAS Netson & Ss 


Exclusive publishers 
of the Revised Standard Version 


PRESBYTERIAN 
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